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BREAKING DOWN FORMALISM AND STANDARDIZATION 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

In many places the work of the elementary school still suffers 
from the formalism of the class recitation and from a philosophy of 
school administration which results in too great insistence on stand- 
ardized procedures and activities. In a city system where adminis- 
trative authority is highly centralized and the elementary-school 
principal is not accorded a large measure of freedom in adapting the 
educational program of his school to the particular needs of the 
children attending, there is grave danger that the schools will come 
to conform to a general pattern even in those activities which most 
require differentiation. 

According to the recently published report of the Philadelphia 
Public School Survey, the elementary schools of that city are too 
highly standardized. On this point we quote the following para- 
graphs from the volume of the report entitled Summary of Findings 
and Recommendations. 


Typical of many of the larger city school systems in the United States, 
Philadelphia’s program of public education on the elementary-school level is 
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highly centralized in organization and control. A commendable result of this 
exacting line type of administrative organization is a system of elementary 
schools so efficiently managed that there is practically no waste in skilled class- 
room teaching, in pupil accounting, and in the selection, distribution, and use of 
instructional equipment and supplies. A less commendable result is the degree 
of uniformity that exists throughout the system that practically amounts to 
regimentation. Each elementary-school organization is as like every other in 
internal organization and management as it is possible for two discrete things 
to be similar in form and nature; each of the ten districts is administered similar- 
ly; the curricular offerings are the same and administered in the same way all 
over the city; instructional procedures are practically the same regardless of 
the widely varying nature of school neighborhoods and consequent differences 
in native abilities and social backgrounds of the pupils. Mass instruction, ac- 
cording to fairly definite patterns, prevails in all subjects on all grade and ability 
levels. Time allotments for course of study materials are constant for the city 
as a whole..... 

Of the three types of teaching objectives frequently mentioned in professional 
literature as being essential to the fullest development of children; subject 
matter mastery, control of one’s mental activities, and control of one’s emo- 
tional and social tendencies, Philadelphia teachers confine themselves largely 
to the first. Subject matter mastery techniques employed also rather limit out- 
comes to those types of learnings that can be well demonstrated in standard 
testing programs such as factual memorizations and proficiency in the various 
academic skills. Although not tested by the survey staff, this type of work is 
apparently well done. Mass teaching is generally practiced with but little sig- 
nificant provision made for individual differences of the learners. All are given 
the same work to do, and all recite or are involved in the same recitation at the 
same time. The pupils regularly do what they are told to do as they are told to 
do it, when they are told to doit. The same patterns of teaching procedures and 
classroom control are found all over the city. 


Some of the recommendations made are as follows: 


The elementary-school principal as the responsible head of his school should 
be freed from many of the unnecessary restrictions that now circumscribe his 
activities. He should be expected to adopt a program of education that provides 
specifically for the needs of the children of his school neighborhood however 
much such a program differs in particular aspects from the city-wide program 
for elementary schools. He should be expected, with the advice of his assistant 
district superintendent: (1) to make whatever curricular adaptations in city 
courses of study as are warranted by the pupil needs of his own district; (2) to 
plan any internal organization of his school that seems to him and his faculty 
best; (3) to use whatever classification and promotion policies his educational 
program demands; (4) to assume the initiative in the selection and rejection of 
teachers for his own faculty; (5) to assume original responsibility for the super- 
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vision of instruction in the various departments of his school. In brief, the ele- 
mentary-school principalship should offer a career in educational leadership to 
worthy men and women..... 

Teacher and principal participation in the formulation of educational policies 
and in the administration of these policies should be more generally provided. 
Course of study making, particularly, should be a co-operative undertaking 
regardless of the size of the system. 

The use of pupil and subject matter objectives graded as to pupil ages and 
school grades for each type of curriculum to direct and control the instructional 
activities of teachers is much superior to the use of courses of study and time 
roster mandates. Courses of study in any case should state the objectives to be 
attained and merely suggest appropriate content materials and instructional 
procedures for attaining them. Variation in the use of these materials and 
procedures should be encouraged providing the objectives are attained in the 
allotted term periods. 

The philosophy underlying that type of control of learning situations known 
as the activity program should be generally applied throughout the elementary 
grades as soon as teachers can adapt themselves to it in order to eliminate the 
highly artificial types of pattern instruction that is now prevalent, and as a 
means of vitalizing learning situations (whether or not the activity program it- 
self is used is immaterial). Adequate provision for individual differences may 
also be readily made within such a program. 


THE RELATION OF EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
TO MuNICIPAL GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND 


In this country the authority to support and to control education 
is usually vested in a school corporation which is a legal entity 
separate and distinct from the municipality proper. In some in- 
stances authority with respect to the schools is divided between the 
board of education and the municipal authorities, and in a relatively 
small number of places the city government is authorized to admin- 
ister the schools along the same lines that it administers municipal 
functions proper. For a number of years there has been a growing 
sentiment among political scientists that the administration of pub- 
lic affairs in a given area should be consolidated in one responsible 
governing body. There has been in some quarters an insistent de- 
mand for the unification of school administration and municipal 
government within any given area. School people generally have 
looked on the proposal to consolidate educational and municipal 
administration with disfavor and, in some instances, with alarm. 
In view of these differences of opinion, the experience of England is 
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informing. England has long vested the control of education locally 
in its regularly constituted municipal bodies. The relation of educa- 
tion to the municipality in England is discussed at some length by 
D. S. Woods, dean of the faculty of education of the University of 
Manitoba, in an address published by the University in a volume 
entitled A Series of Addresses Delivered during the University Ex- 
tension Course on Public Administration and Finance. The following 
paragraphs are quoted from Dr. Woods’s address. 


Education is managed locally in England and Wales by 317 county, county 
borough, borough and urban districts. The population in these areas varies from 
less than ten thousand to that of the city of London with its millions. In 
England and Wales these councils administer instruction and finance for ap- 
proximately twenty-one thousand elementary schools, over eleven thousand of 
which are under denominational influence. In what we would call purely public 
or state schools the Board appoints a local manager or managers, and in the 
nonprovided or denominational schools the Board appoints one-third of the 
local managers. In all schools the municipal authority has control of all secular 
instruction. 

Each local council is required by law “to refer all matters related to its 
education powers to an Education Committee, except the power of raising a 
rate or borrowing money, and must receive and consider the report of the Edu- 
cation Committee before exercising its powers in any such matter, except in 
case of urgency.” The Council may not delegate its power of striking rates or 
borrowing money. The majority of the members of the Education Committee 
must be members of the Council; ‘co-opted members may be appointed, who 
should consist of persons of experience in education, or persons acquainted with 
the needs of the various kinds of schools in the area, and women as well as men 
must be included among the members of the committee.” The Education Com- 
mittee has tended to become an authority within an authority, but its entire 
policy is the decision of Council as well as co-opted members and its recom- 
mendations re both instruction and finance are reviewed by the Council. By 
this means England has brought the local administration of instruction and of 
finance into relation. All local services are consolidated within the Council and 
administered by its committees. The worth of all local services may be evalu- 
ated by the one governing body and the ability of the area to provide esti- 
mated, and rates levied accordingly by the same body. Moreover, by delegating 
to local managers in certain schools the control of religious instruction and to 
schools in general wide latitude in the choice of curriculum, they have provided 
for the particular wishes of minorities and for the special educational needs of 
different types of communities. They are not so concerned about uniformity 
as we are in Canada. 

The National Board of Education, really a department of the national gov- 
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ernment, has shown a tendency to delegate its powers to the local council 
authority even although it pays to the councils more than 50 per cent of the 
total cost of education. The number of its school officers and inspectors has 
rapidly decreased while at the same time there has been erected an administra- 
tive and supervisory staff appointed by and under the direction of the local 
County Council and its Education Committee. The National Board of Educa- 
tion has set certain standards and has become a distributor of educational in- 
formation but otherwise has left to the local governing body a large measure 
of freedom in determining the nature and extent of instruction and has left to 
the local body the right to determine school rates in accordance with its educa- 
tional needs and its ability. The grants to schools by the National Board afford 
a large measure of financial protection to the teaching body. I attribute this 
attitude toward control of education, as before stated, to the confidence which 
the English people have that local units of government will conform to the 
national cultural standards and traditions at the same time as they evolve a 
curriculum closely related to the needs of the community. 


HERE AND THERE AMONG THE SCHOOLS 


Extending teacher participation in the determination of policies.— 
As a result of the establishment of a School Policies Council in 
Denver, Colorado, last November, the teachers, principals, and other 
employees of the school staff of that city will henceforth share to 
a greater extent the responsibility of framing and executing educa- 
tional policies. The new council, an outgrowth of an earlier Cur- 
riculum Council, is composed of all principals, directors, and super- 
visors, and of teacher representatives of all the schools. It is hoped 
that eventually all employees of the school system will be afforded 
representation on the council. Superintendent A. J. Stoddard serves 
as chairman of all general meetings. The initial study undertaken 
by the new organization will be an analysis of community problems 
in their relation to the curriculums of the schools. 

In a recent issue of School Review, the official publication of the 
Denver Public Schools, Superintendent Stoddard comments as fol- 
lows on the importance of the School Policies Council: . 

If school administrators are to achieve a democratic situation in education, 
they must not only acknowledge the large part to be played in the development 
of educational policy by all professional workers, but work to the end where 
the intellectual resources of all members of the school corps become available 


in the task of determining procedures. 
A real democracy in school affairs cannot exist if both the framing of policies 
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and the administration of them are in the hands of administrative officers. 
The task of administering policies which the new commission adopts will, of 
course, belong to administrative officers of the school. It should be noted also 
that all policies are in the end subject to review and determination by the Board 
of Education. 


In the October, 1937, issue of the Elementary School Journal, we 
commented at some length on the Atlanta, Georgia, plan for secur- 
ing the co-operation of elementary-school principals in the study 
of fundamental policies and procedures affecting the city school 
system. It may be remembered that originally the plan called for 
sixteen committees composed of a number of elementary-school 
principals, each committee to study and report on some special prob- 
lem, for example, the curriculum or the principal as administrator. 
Assistant Superintendent M. E. Coleman now informs us that during 
the present year the plan has been somewhat modified. This year 
each elementary-school principal is taking a problem which she may 
study alone or with the help of the teachers of her own faculty. The 
following problems, selected from a long list, are among those being 
studied: ‘Follow-up of Elementary Pupils in Junior and Senior High 
Schools,” ““Welfare Work :—The Problem of Relief,’ “Home Work,” 
“A Program for Parent Education,” ‘Visual Aids in Elementary 
Education,” and “Community Councils.” 

Interpreting the school to the community.—There come to our desk 
numerous illustrations of the growing interest in the cultivation of 
school-community relationships. O. S. Glover, superintendent of 
Edina-Morningside Public Schools (post office, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota), has sent in a copy of a mimeographed bulletin entitled ““Know 
Your School,” which is sent from time to time to the patrons of the 
schools. During the present year attention will be confined to three 
broad fields of interest: (1) changing conceptions of education, (2) 
educational planning for the future, and (3) the curriculum. In the 
discussions of the curriculum an effort will be made to acquaint 
patrons with what the school seeks to accomplish at each grade level. 

The co-ordination of education and the community.—The January, 
1938, issue of the Journal of Educational Sociology is devoted to a 
discussion of the history and the operation of the Yonkers plan of 
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community organization. Bertha Smith, assistant superintendent of 
schools, comments as follows on the beginnings of the plan: 


SU nati ea hE 


The Yonkers plan of community organization, consisting of a central co- 
ordinating council and ten affiliated neighborhood councils, grew accumulatively 
into its present status through a series of co-operative studies made by various 
groups, the results of which successively pointed to this much-needed but 
unanticipated consummation. 

Briefly told, two groups worked simultaneously but independently; one made 
a sociological survey of Yonkers which culminated in the organization of neigh- 
borhood councils, the other examined the co-ordinating council plan in relation 
to the prevention of delinquency. These two groups met at the end of a year’s | 
\ respective work and pooled the fruits of their studies. A committee from both | 
groups was selected, through the efforts of which the Yonkers Co-ordinating 
Council was formally organized in November, 1936. 

Neighborhood councils, however, had been organized by members of the 
survey group during the process of the survey, the previous school year, six 
months before the Yonkers Co-ordinating Council was launched. These func- 
tioning units sent representatives to the central Co-ordinating Council, as did 
other organizations, agencies, and institutions. Under stimulation of the survey 
group, the organization of neighborhood councils continued; each linked itself 
with the Yonkers Co-ordinating Council and the plan began to shape itself. 

At this writing there are ten neighborhood councils, all with representatives 
in the Co-ordinating Council, and several other groups in more or less embryonic 
stages of development. The Yonkers plan is therefore still in evolution. Future 
accretion depends on felt needs. 


stance a nara MDE 





The account of the development of the plan is organized under 
the following divisions: (1) the sociological research on which the 
plan was founded, (2) neighborhood councils, (3) junior councils, 
(4) the Yonkers Co-ordinating Council, and (5) the co-ordination 
of education and the community. 

Radio programs to supplement school studies in Chicago and New 
York.—Both Chicago and New York have adopted a plan for a 
more extensive use of the radio in the public schools. The Chicago 
Tribune comments as follows on the Chicago plan: 


Use of educational radio programs to supplement the regular classroom work 
in the public schools will be inaugurated today. Prepared by the school board’s 
radio-education council, the first of weekly bulletins recommending the pro- 
grams to students will be mailed to 394 principals. A similar guide will be 
distributed each Tuesday until the end of the term. 

The bulletin lists programs that go on the air during school hours as well 
as in the late afternoons and evenings, and on Saturday and Sunday. For sub- 
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sequent class discussion teachers are asked to suggest any programs, broadcast 
outside of school hours, that have some connection with regular work. At the 
discretion of the teacher, radios will be connected in the schoolrooms to give 
pupils an opportunity to listen to any programs while classes are in session, 
Harold W. Kent, director of the council, explained. 

Principals are requested to post the bulletins in their schools so they will 
be available to all teachers and pupils. Each recommended program is followed 
by a notation of the school grade to which it applies. 

The council was created last year by the Board of Education following the 
successful use of radio in keeping the pupils abreast of their work when an in- 
fantile-paralysis outbreak forced the closing of the public schools. Since its 
inception it has developed two programs, broadcast weekly, and has aided in 
preparation of material for a third. 

A weekly program for children, under the direction of the council by teachers 
of kindergarten and primary grades, will begin next week. Scripts are being 
prepared for several series of programs that will begin next fall. 

However, this is the first time the board—through the council—has utilized 
established educational programs to supplement the regular school work. In 
December the radio committee of the Illinois Department of Public Instruction 
began a survey of schools throughout the state in expectation of establishing a 
similar service for teachers in rural districts in lieu of undertaking to create 
special programs. A report from this committee is expected later this month. 


The following statement regarding the New York plan was pub- 
lished in the New York Sun. 


Convinced that educational horizons still are untouched by radio, the New 
York City school system is planning to embark upon an extensive program of 
classroom broadcasting. Starting March 1, daily broadcasts will take place. 
This may be increased later to two or three a day, it became known yesterday. 

Not intended to take the place of the classroom teacher, the radio will be 
used, rather, to supplement the school curriculum. A committee is working 
on a plan whereby pupils throughout the city can listen to the programs at the 
same hour. Two sets of broadcasts are being prepared—one for the high-school 
and the other for the elementary-school level. 

In addition, a series of ten weekly programs will deal with problems of 
peculiar interest to parents. The vocational-guidance department of Samuel 
Tilden High School is undertaking this phase of the experiment. Parents will 
be informed, in a personal way, of the opportunities before their an, and 
what the high schools are doing to meet their needs..... 

All broadcasting will be supervised by members of the school staff. The 
script is to be written by teachers but, whenever feasible, students will be in- 
vited to participate in the writing, either as an extra-curriculum project or as 
a classroom activity. The radio presentations will be made entirely by pupils. 
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Already, many boys and girls have been chosen, following competitive auditions. 
No dearth of candidates was found, it was said. 

Teaching units in the social studies for the primary grades.—Under 
the general direction of Hugh S. Bonar, superindendent of schools, 
and Phila Humphries, director of the elementary schools, the teach- 
ing staff of the Manitowoc, Wisconsin, schools has developed a 
three-volume series of teaching units for the social studies in the 
first three grades. The first volume, entitled “The Home,” deals 
with the immediate environment of the first-grade child. The sec- 
ond volume is also confined to the local community, but it stresses 
the interdependence of the people within the community. The third 
volume, ‘The Greater World Community,” develops the theme of 
the interdependence of the child’s city and other communities. Some 
of the units are presented in a complete form, showing objectives, 
procedure, materials used, child participation, and results. The five 
units of the third volume are: (1) ‘‘What Manitowoc Gives to the 
Greater World Community,” (2) “What the Greater World Gives 
to Manitowoc,” (3) “The Relationship of Transportation to Our 
Interdependence within the Greater World Community,” (4) “The 
Relationship of Communication to Our Interdependence within the 
Greater World Community,” and (5) ‘““Manitowoc Then and Now— 
A Summary Unit Tracing the Development of Manitowoc from the 
Beginning.” 

Planning administrative and supervisory policies and procedures in 
advance.—From Charles J. Dalthorp, superintendent of schools, 
Aberdeen, South Dakota, we have received a mimeographed bulletin 
entitled “Supervisory and Administrative Programs of the Principals 
and Supervisors of the Aberdeen Public Schools.” Superintendent 
Dalthorp finds that a yearly program set forth in writing helps to 
crystallize objectives and to stimulate determination for achieve- 
ment. The distribution of the programs to all the teachers in the 
school system also serves the purpose of familiarizing them with the 
plans for achievement in the system as a whole. In the bulletin for 
1937-38 the supervisor of health and the principal of each school 
in the system describe in detail the objectives of their administrative 
and supervisory programs and indicate the procedures to be em- 
ployed in carrying the programs into effect. 
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A GUIDE TO THE LITERATURE ON DIAGNOSIS 
AND TEACHING OF READING 


Teachers at all levels—elementary, secondary, and college—who 
are interested in the findings of research with respect to the diag- 
nosis and the teaching of reading will welcome the appearance of a 
recent bulletin published by the Educational Records Bureau, 437 
West Fifty-ninth Street, New York City. The bulletin was prepared 
by Arthur E. Traxler and is published under the title “Summary 
and Selected Bibliography of Research Relating to the Diagnosis 
and Teaching of Reading, 1930-1937.’’ About twenty pages are de- 
voted to a summary of reading studies, and about sixty pages are 
devoted to an annotated bibliography of 283 titles. Among the 
topics discussed in the summary of findings are the following: 
“Reading readiness,” “Reading interests,” ‘““Reading in the content 
subjects,” “Vocabulary studies,” ‘Reading tests and testing pro- 
cedures,”’ “Speed of reading” and ‘“‘Activity programs and reading 
achievement.” The following statement quoted from the Introduc- 
tion gives a fairly adequate idea of the general purpose and scope 
of the bulletin. 


This booklet has been prepared to present a summary and selected bibliog- 
raphy of the recent research literature that may be of particular interest to 
teachers of reading in elementary and secondary schools and colleges. A special 
attempt has been made to include significant studies dealing with the causes 
of reading disability, the diagnosis of reading difficulties, and the remedial and 
corrective teaching of reading. Theoretical discussions of the teaching of read- 
ing, however excellent, have been excluded from the bibliography, except when 
they have emanated from a background of research data. 

The main purpose of the booklet is to make available to administrators and 
teachers interested in conducting programs of either remedial or developmental 
reading a convenient source of reference for diagnostic techniques and teaching 
procedures that have been tried out and evaluated. However, certain related 
studies have been included, since it is obvious that a background of information 
about such topics as reading readiness, reading interests, and reading in relation 
to the content subjects is essential to the intelligent planning and successful 
carrying-out of a program of diagnosis and instruction. 

In preparing this seven-year summary, frequent use has been made of the 
much more complete annual summaries of reading investigations prepared by 
Dr. W. S. Gray. Persons interested in going beyond the present selective sum- 
mary will do well to consult the Gray summaries in the Elementary School 
Journal up to and including 1932 and in the Journal of Educational Research 
since 1932. 
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Two NEw MAGAZINES 

Teachers and parents will welcome the appearance of a new maga- 
zine designed to provide children with wholesome, interesting, and 
inspiring reading. The new magazine appeared in January of this 
year and bears the title World Horizons. The editor is Joseph B. 
Egan. On the editorial board are a number of well-known educators: 
among others, Fred C. Smith, academic dean of the University of 
Tennessee; Grace E. Hackett, supervisor, Boston Public Schools; 
Garry Cleveland Myers, lecturer and author; David Morton, pro- 
fessor of English, Amherst College; and Everett L. Getchell, pro- 
fessor of English, Boston University. Every month the journal will 
be built around some fundamental idea, for example, “Opportuni- 
ties Ahead,” “‘Man’s Gift to Man,” and ‘“‘Treasures within Reach.”’ 
In addition to fiction, biography, and poetry, there are articles 
which fall within the classification of sociology, nature-study, folk- 
lore, photography, art, science, and vocational guidance. World 
Horizons is published at 23 Central Street, Wellesley, Massachu- 
setts, and the subscription price is $3.50 a year. 

The second magazine is of a very different kind. Carrying the 
title Psychiatry: Journal of the Biology and the Pathology of Inter- 
personal Relations, it will present “authoritative but relatively non- 
technical treatises, reports, surveys, reviews, and abstracts.” The 
journal will be published quarterly, at 1835 Eye Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. After January 31, 1938, the subscription price 
will be $6.00 a year. 


NEw FACILITIES FOR EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTING IN 
THE UNITED STATES 

The Federal Communications Commission announced recently 
that twenty-five channels in the ultra-high frequency band have 
been reserved for nonprofit educational broadcasting. It is contem- 
plated that nonprofit educational agencies will use broadcast sta- 
tions “for the purpose of transmitting educational programs directed 
to specific schools in the system for use in connection with the 
regular courses, as well as for routine and administrative material 
pertaining to the school system.” Programs of an educational na- 
ture will be broadcast to classes in schools and to the general public. 
All programs must be educational or recreational in character. No 
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broadcasts of a sponsored or a commercial character will be per- 
mitted. 

John W. Studebaker, United States Commissioner of Education, 
sees in the new arrangement great possibilities for the development 
of education in this country and for progress in our national life. 
In a recent release of the United States Office of Education, he com- 
ments as follows on the announcement of policy of the Communica- 
tions Commission: 


I am pleased to learn that the Federal Communications Commission has 
set aside a definite portion of this important national resource exclusively for 
educational purposes. The reservation of twenty-five channels means that a 
large number of allocations can be made to educational groups throughout the 
United States. Engineers point out that a minimum of about fifty stations in 
various parts of the country may use each frequency, since the ultra-high radio 
waves are distinctly local in character. This indicates that there is room in 
the sector reserved for at least 1,250 local, nonprofit, educational radio-broad- 
casting stations. 

Opportunity to use these channels presents a great challenge to American 
education, but I am confident that education can rise to the opportunity to 
use these facilities which should affect the scope and progress of education and 
our national life with results just as revolutionary as those which followed the 
invention of the printing press..... 

Many will wonder what significance this new allocation of the F.C.C. holds 
for school organizations. It is difficult to answer this question because it is 
almost impossible to imagine the variety of uses to which the nonprofit educa- 
tional stations may be put. They will be used to stimulate the interest of stu- 
dents in subjects they would not ordinarily be eager to learn. This is being 
done at present, to a limited degree, in some cities over commercial stations. 
Detroit is engaging in such broadcasts. There will be broadcasts to classrooms 
as there now are to science classes in Rochester. Model lessons broadcast by 
especially expert teachers in various subjects will gradually improve classroom 
teaching. Cleveland is one city now following this practice. The University 
of Wisconsin’s radio classes in singing doubtless will be duplicated in many 
other areas. Emergency use of radio for educational purposes is an important 
consideration. Chicago and Long Beach have made emergency use of radio 
to reach pupils in their homes when schools were closed. 

These frequencies can be a great boon to the isolated rural school with its 
one or two teachers. At present county superintendents or supervisors may 
be able to visit each school in the county or district only once or twice a year. 
Establishment of a radio station in conjunction with a county school system 
would enable the superintendent or supervisor to be in constant touch with all 
schools. The rural-school curriculum could be vastly enriched through the 
proper development and use of education by radio. 
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The Federal Communications Commission’s announcement points out that 
these local, nonprofit, educational stations will be authorized to transmit educa- 
tional and entertainment programs to the general public in every city and town 
maintaining such a station. With this broad charter it is not impossible to 
anticipate not only a major step forward in the education of children but also 
programs for educating adults greatly extended beyond anything now existing. 
I can see that various types of programs involving many discussions of civic 
and social problems of interest to the general public which require more time 
than can be fitted into present-day radio schedules, may be broadcast success- 
fully over these educational stations at times during the day when it is most 
convenient for people to listen. 


Mr. Studebaker also stated that the United States Office of Edu- 
cation would begin immediately to collect the information that 
educational organizations will need in order to make application for 
these frequencies. The Office will also supply advice on such matters 
as equipment, personnel, and programming. 


A GUIDE TO THE PURCHASE, PREPARATION, AND 
UsE OF INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 


Teachers, principals, and superintendents throughout the country 
will be interested in a mimeographed volume recently published by 
the State Curriculum Laboratory at the University of New Mexico. 
The volume bears the title ‘Materials of Instruction: Manual and 
Buying Guide.” That the term “materials of instruction” is broadly 
conceived is evident from the following statement of Marie M. 
Hughes, director of the State Curriculum Laboratory, which is 
quoted from the Introduction. 

“Materials of instruction” include all the tangible items which are a part 
of, or contribute to, the experiences which the child has under guidance of the 
school. The magnitude of the topic, materials of instruction, may now be clearly 
perceived. It includes the school building and grounds; the furnishings and 
equipment; all books, maps, paper, study sheets, practice exercises, tests, et 
cetera, which are utilized; also, it includes the flowers, the grasses, the vege- 
tables, pieces of rock, small and large creatures the children may bring to 
school; moreover, it includes all those things which the teacher and children use, 
see, feel, and talk about when they go outside the four walls of the school; too, 


it includes the talks and information which the people of the community give 
the children. 


Throughout the volume it is recognized that the program which 
the school is attempting to carry out will largely condition the in- 
structional materials required. The first chapter presents a vivid 
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picture of the great variety of functional activities now found in the 
better schools of the country. A second chapter is devoted to prob- 
lems pertaining to the selection, purchase, care, and distribution of 
materials of instruction. The next two chapters consider the pro- 
duction and the refinement of locally prepared materials, one chap- 
ter being devoted to the teacher’s laboratory and the other to teach- 
er-prepared materials. The final chapter is entitled ‘‘Classified List 
of Equipment and Supplies: A Manual and Buying Guide.” 

The volume is much more than a mere guide to the purchase and 
the preparation of instructional materials. Throughout, the authors 
have been aware that purpose and method cannot be divorced from 
the instructional materials employed. In a way, the volume is a 
practical treatise on methods as well as on materials. 
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A CRITIQUE OF THE COMMITTEE OF SEVEN’S 
INVESTIGATIONS ON THE GRADE PLACE- 
MENT OF ARITHMETIC TOPICS 





WILLIAM A. BROWNELL 
Duke University 





The person who challenges “reforms”? now being made in arith- 
metic instruction in the name of “readiness” invites unhappy conse- 
quences. He may be accused of bias arising from vested interests. 
He may be charged with being a traditionalist, an educational reac- 
tionary. He may be condemned for inhumanity toward children and 
even for ignorance of child psychology. Nevertheless, it is high time, 
I think, to examine critically the research basis claimed for the “‘re- 
forms” to which allusion has been made. 

By now there is a rather respectable body of research literature on 
various phases of arithmetic “readiness.” No other single research 
study or group of studies has, however, attracted the attention which 
has been accorded the reports of the Committee of Seven. This com- 
mittee of seven members of the Superintendents’ and Principals’ 
Association of Northern Illinois first published its recommendations 
in 1930 in the Twenty-ninth Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education (10) and has since published them or dis- 
cussed them in at least ten other places. Its work has unquestion- 
ably affected practice widely but, I fear, not always wisely. 


PROCEDURE IN THE COMMITTEE OF SEVEN’S INVESTIGATIONS 


The general experimental procedure employed by the Committee 
of Seven is so familiar’ that I shall describe it but briefly here. By 
means of questionnaires the committee first determined the usual 
grade placement of an arithmetic topic, such, for example, as the 
division of fractions. Next, it made arrangements with co-operating 
schools to teach each topic in a series of grades: in the usual grade 
and in one or two grades immediately preceding and following the 


For fuller accounts see the references numbered 3, 5, or 10, among others, at the 
end of this article. 
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usual grade. The committee then supplied each co-operating school 
with definite directions as to time allotment, instructional materials 
and methods, tests, and the like. At the start, intelligence tests and 
arithmetic-foundations tests were administered to all pupils—in- 
telligence tests for the purpose of securing mental-age ratings and 
foundations tests for the purpose of measuring mastery of the skills 
deemed essential to the learning of the new topic. Instruction then 
followed over a specified period of time. Final evaluations were 
made in terms of scores on retention tests given some weeks after the 
conclusion of teaching. 

The committee’s findings were then translated into mental-age 
standards. That mental age was chosen at which at least three- 
fourths of the children could show 80 per cent mastery as revealed on 
the retention tests. Thus, it was decided, the fifty easier subtraction 
facts may be taught at the mental age of six years and seven months, 
but multiplication and division of fractions should not be taught 
before the mental age of twelve years and three months. 

I know of but few competent workers in the field of arithmetic 
who accept the Committee of Seven’s proposals for mental-age (or 
grade) placement. In spite of this fact, criticisms have been slow to 
appear in print. The most noteworthy exception to this statement is 
the series of interchanges between Raths (6) and Washburne (14), 
the committee chairman, which enlivened the Educational Research 
Bulletin in the year 1932. Yet there have been criticisms, and these 
criticisms have come to the ears of the committee. 


LIMITATIONS ADMITTED BY THE COMMITTEE OF SEVEN 


The Journal of Educational Research for May, 1936, carries the 
last of the articles by Washburne, in which he discusses the experi- 
mental “limitations” of the committee’s studies. These admitted 
weaknesses I should like to list here, as nearly as possible in the 
words of the article (17: 698-99). 

1. The committee’s proposals should have been tes‘ :d by repeating the 
experiments. Check investigations being impracticable for financial reasons, 
the recommendations can be regarded as only tentative. 

2. The findings had to be reported in cruder units than are desirable, since 
lack of funds precluded the making of the “minute detailed analyses” which the 
committee would have liked to undertake. 
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3. The committee “necessarily had to dictate for each topic a specific meth- 
od of teaching and specific materials..... Whether improvement in the 
method would change the mental-maturity placement is, of course, purely 
hypothetical.” 

4. The committee does not undertake to say “what the effect would be of 
changing the time allotment for teaching.” 

5. “The standard of 80 per cent retention by three-fourths of the class... . 
was of course purely arbitrary.’ A higher standard would have raised, and a 
lower standard would have depressed, the mental-age requirement for each 
topic. 

6. The “foundations tests as prepared by the committee are inadequate” 
since they lacked “elements that would show whether or not the child had a 
real concept of the meaning of the process that he was going to undertake.” 

7. “The tests in the process taught” were “not always sufficiently complete.” 


Seven experimental limitations are, then, conceded by the com- 
mittee, or at least by its chairman; and seven weaknesses would seem 
to be enough to cast doubt on the worth of any conclusions that can 
be drawn from the committee’s experimental data. One is hardly 
prepared, therefore, for the following sentence which occurs less than 
two pages later: “Is it not always better to act on the basis of even 
tentative scientific results than on the basis of a tradition which has 
always been unsatisfactory and which has resulted in many school 
failures?” (17: 701.) Thus, in the same article the committee recog- 
nizes the experimental limitations of its work and calls for a more 
general adoption of its recommendations. The only way, apparent- 
ly, to reconcile this inconsistency is to assume that the experimental 
limitations are of little consequence. There is space here to consider 
but two of these limitations, the first having to do with the factor of 
instruction, the second with the factor of measurement. 


CRITICISM I. THE INFLUENCE OF THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 

As has been previously stated, the committee dictated the kind of 
instructional program to be followed with each topic in each co- 
operating center. The committee grants that different methods of 
teaching and different materials might have led to different mental- 
age standards, but it regards this possibility, to use the words of the 
chairman, as “purely hypothetical.”” Such a grudging acknowledg- 
ment might have been justified in 1930, at the time of the first re- 
port, although even then the relation between instruction and suc- © 
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cess in learning was known to be close. Be that as it may, in 1936, 
even in 1932, the question was no longer “purely hypothetical,” 
the last element of uncertainty having been removed by the an- 
nouncement of Beall’s careful study on the teaching of long divi- 
sion (1). 

In Beall’s study every attempt was made to select helpful teaching 
procedures, to control the steps of presentation, to motivate learn- 
ing, and to correct errors in understanding and in computation as 
soon as they appeared. Long division was introduced, not in the 
second term of Grade IV as has been the practice traditionally, but in 
the first term of Grade IV. Beall’s subjects were thus several months 
younger than pupils usually are when they encounter this process, 
and they were correspondingly handicapped in general experience 
and in arithmetical training. Nevertheless, these beginning fourth- 
grade pupils demonstrated conclusively their ability to learn this 
new process more than two full years before the Committee of 
Seven’s mental-age standard for the process. 

More recently Grossnickle (4) has published his study on the 
teaching of long division. Grossnickle found that his pupils, like 
Beall’s, could learn long division at the mental age of ten years and 
three months,’ without waiting until they had attained the com- 
mittee’s standard of twelve years and seven months.? 

These studies, which clearly reveal the dependence of mental-age 
and grade standards on instruction, justify caution concerning all the 
committee’s recommendations. It is futile to argue that we must 
adopt the committee’s standards merely because we do not know 
how much difference instruction makes in the case of each topic. We 
have experimental evidence that the difference may be as much as 
two full grades, and this amount of difference may conceivably be 
the rule rather than the exception. 


* The Grossnickle investigation did not use the divisors 13-18, the “demon divisors,” 
but it introduced all other difficulties in the process. On the other hand, neither did the 
Committee of Seven’s retention test contain examples with divisors between 13 and 18. 

2 These studies show that long division can be taught in Grade IV. They do not 
prove that long division must be taught or should be taught in that grade. There may 
be reasons, apart from readiness, which make Grade V preferable to Grade IV for the 
teaching of this process. As a matter of fact, it is my belief that Grade V is the place 
for this topic. 
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In conclusion, then, we need not deny validity to the Committee 
of Seven’s mental-age standards for the instructional program which 
it employed, but we should be careful always to add this limiting 
clause. At most, the committee’s standards will surely apply only in 
schools which follow exactly its instructional materials; deviations 
from this program make doubtful the validity of the standards. In 
this connection two facts should be noted. The first is that the pos- 
sibilities of important instructional deviations are almost infinite. 
Changes in the order of teaching the sub-skills, in the quality of 
previous preparation, in the length of the daily period, in the effec- 
tiveness of the motivation, in the number of days allotted the topic, 
in the thoroughness of diagnosis and remedial instruction—changes 
in any of these details may be enough to invalidate the committee’s 
findings. The second fact to be noted is that in none of its ten or 
more articles has the committee given any information about its 
instructional program for the topics investigated. How, then, is a 
given school system to know how closely its instructional program 
parallels that of the committee? How, then, is it to know whether it 
can properly adopt any of the committee’s standards? 


CRITICISM II. WEAKNESSES IN THE MEASUREMENT PROGRAM 


I shall try to establish three points about the committee’s meas- 
urement program which again call into question the soundness of its 
experimentation and hence the soundness of its conclusions. These 
three points relate to (1) the difficulty of the tests, (2) the method of 
scoring the tests, and (3) the interpretation given the test scores. 

1. Undue difficulty of the tests —The strategic importance of the 
retention tests in the committee’s investigations should be clear: 
topics were placed at the mental age when three-fourths of the 
pupils first attained 80 per cent mastery. From this rule it follows 
that the harder the tests, the more mature the children would have 
to be before they could qualify as ‘‘ready” and the later in the school 
course the topic in question would be placed. 

The one test published by the committee is that in the process of 
subtraction (10: 650). This test consists of eight examples. Only 
one example has two-place numbers in both minuend and subtra- 
hend; only two examples can be solved without borrowing; half of 
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the examples have zero in either tens’ or ones’ place in the minuend; 
and five of the eight examples require borrowing twice. The general 
picture is that of a test which is excessively weighted with hard 
items. 

The same impression is gained from an examination of certain of 
the unpublished tests, which are generously made available upon 
application to the committee. The test in long division comprises 
seventeen examples, all with two-figure divisors but with quotients 
which vary from one to three figures. In eleven of the seventeen 
examples the divisors end in the figures 6 to 9, the difficulty of the 
test being thus greatly increased. Its difficulty is still further en- 
hanced by a time limit of fifteen minutes. In such a brief period of 
work no checking was possible, and the strain of the time pressure 
must certainly have encouraged confusion and chance errors. 

The tests on operations with decimals‘ are equally open to criti- 
cism, both because they are too difficult and because they involve 
examples of a highly artificial character. It is, then, in these tests 
themselves that one explanation is found for the committee’s post- 
ponement of addition and subtraction of decimals to the mental age 
of twelve years and six months, and of multiplication and division of 
decimals until the mental age of fourteen years and ten months. 

The first charge to be made against the committee’s measurement 
program is, then, that its tests predetermined excessively high men- 
tal-age standards. Other tests would certainly have led to different 
results and to different grade placement. Tests better adapted to 
their function would, I think, have been easier and would have had 
more liberal time allowances. Such tests in all probability would 
have yielded mental-age standards much closer to those of tradi- 
tional practice. 

2. Over-strict methods of scoring.—The second charge against the 
measurement program arises from the method of scoring the tests. 
The procedure was to give credit only for correct answers. While 

t The test on addition and subtraction of decimals is made up of twenty examples, to 
be solved in twenty minutes. Example 6 calls for the addition of .47, 734, .13, and .005. 
Three of the other addition examples also involve ragged decimals of unusual types. 
Example 14 requires that 8.444 be taken from 14. Of the eight examples in subtraction, 


four employ ragged decimals. The last three examples are of the type: 14.08-+9.5-+ 
7-398—6.007. 
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this procedure probably introduced no errors in the tests on the 
number facts, with equal probability it did introduce errors in the 
case of the more complicated processes, such as long division and 
operations with decimals and fractions. 

The objection raised to the committee’s scoring procedure is no 
quibble, nor is it based on mere conjecture. Although in the nature 
of things the extent of the effect of the method of scoring cannot be 
reported here in exact terms, the probability of large influence can 
be illustrated. Consider as a concrete case the one example .5 X 
.1057. All of a pupil’s work on this example could be correct save for 
a single slip on a multiplication fact. This one error, properly charge- 
able against ignorance of the multiplication facts, would neverthe- 
less be chalked up against multiplication with decimals, with obvi- 
ous consequences to the test score and ultimately to the mental-age 
standard for the process. The point of the illustration is that, had 
the scoring allowed credit for understanding of processes (the crucial 
element), instead of for correct answers alone, the committee’s high 
mental-age standards would almost certainly have been lowered. 

3. Ambiguous meaning of test scores.—The third objection to the 
committee’s measurement program relates to the interpretation of 
test scores. Let me illustrate from the subtraction test. The eas- 
iest example in this test is 49 — 46, and perhaps the hardest is 
508 — 199. It is not unusual to teach the first of these examples in 
Grade II and the second late in Grade III. In other words, a full 
year commonly elapses between the teaching of the two examples at 
the extremes of difficulty in this test. 

Just what does a pupil’s score on this test mean? It can represent 
little more than his general achievement on a year’s work in the 
subtraction of whole numbers. This information, however, is not 
the kind which we need for the accurate placement of topics. We 
do not, according to our present imperfect plan, locate at any one 
point in the grades a total process like the subtraction of whole 
numbers, or even as large a segment of a process as that lying be- 
tween 49 — 46 and 508 — 199. Instead, we divide up the process 
and teach part at a time, and the tendency now is to spread the 
teaching of topics still more widely than has been the practice in the 
past. 
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I am well aware that the Committee of Seven has recognized the 
possibility of spreading instruction on topics. Here, for example, is 
a quotation from the 1936 article: “.... the statement that a topic 
must not be taught below a given level never means that certain 
easy aspects of it may not be introduced at a lower level” (17: 703). 
Here is another statement, made as early as 1931: ‘“‘As teachers have 
always realized, the easier elements of some topics can be learned 
successfully at an earlier age than the more difficult elements” 
(3: 200). 

Two points should be made about these statements. The first 
point is that the committee’s tests, instead of helping us to detect 
the easier elements of processes, actually tend to obscure such dif- 
ferences in difficulty. The second point is that, by reporting the 
placement of topics as wholes (with few exceptions), the committee 
has encouraged the concentration rather than the stretching-out of 
instruction. The committee acquiesces in the earlier teaching of 
easy aspects of topics, it is true. Nevertheless, the teacher and the 
principal who over and over again read in the committee’s articles 
the assertion that children cannot learn this or that topic before 
such and such a mental age are not in the mood for piecemeal adop- 
tion. Rather, they act on the all-or-none principle. They place the 
addition and the subtraction of decimals at ten years and eleven 
months, long division in Grade V or in Grade VI, and so on. 

In summary.—The committee’s measurement program is open 
to three serious objections: (1) The tests inevitably yielded high 
mental-age standards because they were unduly hard. (2) The meth- 
od of scoring, which allowed credit only for completely correct 
answers, also had the effect of raising the mental-age standards. 
(3) The composition of the tests and the treatment of the test scores 
has reanimated the discredited practice of organizing the curriculum 
strictly according to topics. 

















































NEED OF SCRUTINY OF OTHER EXPERIMENTAL FACTORS 

With this I conclude my discussion of the Committee of Seven’s 
experimentation as such. Technical factors other than the two I 
have considered (instruction and measurement) should in the future 
receive critical attention, namely, such experimental factors as 
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time allotment, number of subjects used, and the quality of the 
foundations tests and of previous training. I leave these matters of 
experimental technique in favor of two other major criticisms. 
These last two criticisms bear, first, on the committee’s conception 
of maturation and, second, on the effect of its proposals on instruc- 
tional practice and on future research in arithmetic. 


CRITICISM III]. THE COMMITTEE’S VIEW OF MATURATION 


1. Various conceptions entertained by the committee.—I have said 
that I intend to criticize the committee’s conception of maturation. 
As a matter of fact, the committee entertains, not one, but three 
conceptions of maturation. 

The first conception is implied in the following quotation, which 
can be matched from several other articles: ‘In general the results 
indicate that there is a stage of mental growth for each topic in 
arithmetic before which it is wasteful of time and energy to attempt 
to teach it, and a stage beyond which there is little to be gained by 
further postponement” (5: 20). Here maturation is thought of as 
some kind of inner ripening—a form of growth which is quite un- 
affected by experience. The ability to multiply fractions, for ex- 
ample, is a special function which matures by reason of internal 
compulsion. There is little that can be done to influence the rate of 
its growth, for such a function is not susceptible to external influ- 
ences. We can but wait until it has reached the required stage of 
development. This conception of maturation may be called the “‘in- 
ner-growth conception.” 

The second conception of maturation is implied by the commit- 
tee’s practice of stating standards in terms of mental age. When the 
committee asserts that the addition of decimals cannot economically 
be taught before the mental age of twelve years and six months, it 
says, in effect, that arithmetical maturation is a condition of general 
intellectual development. The child can learn to add decimals when 
he has attained a mental status of twelve years and six months. Less 
mental maturity materially limits the success of any attempt to 
teach the process. In some way general intelligence is the essential 
element to successful learning in arithmetic. Let us call this concep- 
tion of maturation the “M.A. conception.” 
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The third conception of maturation is illustrated by the following 
quotation: ““This graph makes it evident that it is extremely ineffi- 
cient to teach children to add and subtract fractions before they 
thoroughly understand what fractions mean” (13: 218). Here em- 
phasis is laid on the importance of previous learning. Readiness to 
master a new arithmetic topic is seen to be the product of particular 
kinds of experience, namely, arithmetical experiences. This third 
conception, which may be denoted the “experience conception,” is 
much more evident in recent than in early articles by the committee 
(for example, Item 16). 

Here, then, are three conceptions of maturation: (1) the “inner- 
growth conception,”’ (2) the “M.A. conception,” and (3) the “expe- 
rience conception.” Maturation can hardly be all these things. 
Which is it? 

2. Criticism of conceptions.—\ know of no justification whatever 
for the ‘‘inner-growth conception.”” We have come well away from 
this conception as it was formerly applied to instincts and later to 
general scholastic aptitudes, such as mathematics and spelling. 
Now, apparently, the doctrine has returned in even more extreme 
form. Once more teachers are to “strike when the iron is hot,” but 
this time the “iron” is made up of highly specialized arithmetical 
ideas and skills. In the light of modern psychology such a hypothe- 
sis is wholly untenable. 

The ‘M.A. conception”’ is likewise, I think, quite without ade- 
quate support. Nobody does, or can, deny the close relation be- 
tween mental maturity and success in learning arithmetic, but this 
is far from saying that mental maturity, in and of itself, conditions 
success in arithmetic. To illustrate my point: we can conceive of a 
boy with a mental age of twelve years who had never even heard of 
arithmetic. His general intellectual development would, of course, 
be of great service to him in learning arithmetic if arithmetic were 
presented to him at this time, but it would be no substitute for in- 
struction; he could learn arithmetic only by engaging in the ap- 
propriate kind of arithmetical activities. Similarly, under condi- 
tions of school instruction, mental maturity facilitates learning in 
arithmetic by enabling the pupil to profit from instruction. 

According to the third conception of maturation, arithmetical 
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development is viewed as the product of arithmetic experiences. 
This conception, it seems to me, is sound. A child is “ready” to learn 
a new arithmetic topic when he has control of all ideas and skills 
prerequisite thereto. Incidentally—but only incidentally—he will 
also probably have attained a general maturity which will make 
learning easier. The main thing, however, is that his previous arith- 
metic experiences will have brought him to the stage where he can 
now take on the new learning. 

The third conception of maturation is exceedingly helpful in 
thinking about grade placement. It serves to emphasize the essen- 
tial continuity of learning; it leaves room for instructional influences 
in effecting readiness for learning; and it provides a sure and sensible 
basis for ordering our teaching. According to this conception we 
shall place an arithmetic topic, not arbitrarily in this grade or at that 
mental age, but wherever children can learn it economically. In all 
probability there is not a simgle mental age or a single school grade 
at which a topic must be taught, but there are several at which it 
may be taught. Once we are sure that children have had the neces- 
sary foundational experiences (and this fact can be ascertained 
through appropriate tests), we can teach that topic, whether it be 
at the mental age of ten years or at the mental age of nine or eleven, 
whether in Grade V or in Grade IV or VI. The placement of a topic 
will vary with the system of presentation—in other words, with the 
way in which learning is organized. 

If this third conception of maturation, the “experience concep- 
tion,” is correct, then there is every reason to object to the one 
invariable set of mental-age standards proposed by the Committee 
of Seven. 


CRITICISM IV. EFFECT OF THE COMMITTEE’S WORK 
ON FUTURE TEACHING AND RESEARCH 

My fourth criticism, like the third, relates less to the Committee 

of Seven’s experimentation than it does to the effects of its work, 

particularly on arithmetic instruction and on research in the teach- 
ing of arithmetic. 

In the practical business of arithmetic instruction, changing the 

place of arithmetic topics has withdrawn interest from more funda- 
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mental issues. However we may deprecate the fact, it is understand- 
able that teachers and principals should hope that, by moving topics 
about (chiefly upward), they will realize large economies and per- 
haps remedy most of the arithmetical ills in their schools. Here 
again the Committee of Seven has recognized the danger and issued 
a warning, but the warning is lost in the midst of arguments for the 
adoption of its mental-age standards. 

Other workers in the field of arithmetic must have had my experi- 
ence. During the past four or five years I have received many letters 
the contents of which may be summed up somewhat as follows: “In 
our schools we have adopted the Committee of Seven’s placement of 
topics; what should we do next?” Such letters come to me too late. 
I wish that they might have been written before the new standards 
were adopted. Then I might have replied: 

First of all, study the problems of your instruction. Find out precisely where 
difficulties are arising and why they arise at these points. Vary your instruction; 
supplement the textbook presentation; devise new materials; insert new steps if 
necessary, or eliminate useless steps; and then teach again. When you are con- 
vinced that nothing else will relieve the situation, change the grade placement 
of topics, but only as a last resort. Moving topics upward is an easy way out, 
but it may be nothing more than a retreat from your problem. At best it is but 
a superficial solution, and in the end it may raise more problems than it solves. 
If you do move topics, however, be prepared continuously to scrutinize your 
instruction and to make all the adjustments that the changes may require. 


So far as research is concerned, the danger is no less real that our 
interest in grade placement may divert us from matters of larger 
moment. What we need everlastingly to investigate is how to teach 
arithmetic better. Perhaps we are introducing topics too soon— 
before we have created readiness through appropriate experiences. 
Postponement of topics is one solution, but only one. Greater ad- 
vances may be made by improving the learning activities which 
precede the study of each topic where it now stands. The gains that 
have followed effort of this kind in the case of primary number cer- 
tainly justify the hope of corresponding gains at higher levels. 


SUMMARY AND FINAL WORD 


I have criticized the experimentation and the proposals of the 
Committee of Seven on four grounds. I have stated that its mental- 
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age standards are of doubtful validity for two reasons: (1) These 
standards can properly apply only in schools which employ the com- 
mittee’s methods and materials of instruction, and we do not know 
what these are. (2) The standards are almost certainly too high 
because of the committee’s methods of measurement. I have also 
expressed two fears concerning the consequences of the committee’s 
work. The first is that it will foster faulty views of maturation; the 
second, that it will deflect interest from more fundamental prob- 
lems. 

Changes in the time of teaching arithmetic topics and parts of 
topics are inevitable. In fact, these changes are now being made. 
The changes, however, which will stand the test of the years are, I 
am confident, not those sponsored by the Committee of Seven nor 
any others to be arrived at by their methods of investigation or 
derived from their views of growth in arithmetical ability. Rather, 
the changes will be those which will be seen to be essential when we 
know much more about the way in which children learn arithmetic 
and, hence, about the way in which we should teach arithmetic. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL LEARNING AIDS FOR THE 
PRIMARY GRADES 


H. A. GRAY 
Erpi Picture Consultants, Incorporated, New York City 





The steadily growing number of instructional sound films listed 
in the Educational Film Catalog" for many fields of learning at the 
elementary-school level directs attention to two questions: (1) What 
contributions can properly prepared sound-film materials make to 
the learning process at these grade levels? (2) How may such teach- 
ing aids be utilized effectively? 

It is the purpose of this article to discuss these questions, par- 
ticularly with respect to their significance for primary-grade instruc- 
tional procedure, since research and experimentation on the subject 
are meager, the field is rich with possibilities, and findings are logical- 
ly applicable also to the intermediate and the upper grade levels. 

The typical child enters Grade I when he is approximately six years 
of age. His primary senses and innate curiosity have permitted him 
to acquire some knowledge of his environment, and in accordance 
with his mental ability such information has already shaped itself 
into concepts of varying nature and complexity. Because of his 
immaturity such concepts are limited in number, and some no doubt 
are erroneous, owing to the fragmentary nature of the visual and the 
auditory stimuli constituting his learning experiences. 

Observation will have indicated that his hearing vocabulary de- 
veloped long before he could talk. That is, early in infancy he ac- 
quired an understanding and an appreciation of spoken words much 
in advance of his ability to speak the words. Later in life, when he 
could use words for asking questions, he became equipped with a 
powerful learning tool so that, by the time he reached Grade I, he 
was familiar, in a superficial way, with the nature and the relation- 
ships of many things in his immediate environment. He was not 
so well conditioned, however, to objects and relationships beyond 


t Educational Film Catalog. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1937. 
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the effective functioning of his limited learning facilities. The school, 
therefore, is supposed to equip him with learning tools, foremost of 
which is the ability to read, so that he may pursue the quest of find- 
ing out about the world and its ways. 

At this time in his life he meets an obstacle which too often holds 
up or retards his continued learning. Reference is made to the diffi- 
culty of learning to read and to the time required for him to develop 
the degree of reading ability necessary for acquiring further learn- 
ing. In this age of technology it is fitting that consideration be 
given to how primary-grade teachers can use mechanical and other 
devices to increase the effectiveness of their efforts, how they can 
provide the child with meaningful learning experiences independent 
of reading ability and conventional teaching aids, particularly where 
such mechanical devices can increase the scope of the child’s knowl- 
edge and understanding while concurrently serving as a means of 
facilitating the process of learning to read. Toward this end the 
sound motion picture already has been drafted into service, and 
with its unique property of being able to reproduce when needed a 
multitude of realistic, dynamic learning experiences, it promises to 
surmount many barriers to human learning in general and to con- 


tribute materially to the education of beginning learners in par- 
ticular. 


ADVANTAGES INHERENT IN SOUND MOTION PICTURE MATERIALS 


Scientifically treated audio-cinema materials can overcome bar- 
riers to learning, existing even in well-equipped schools, which arise 
because capable teachers are handicapped by elements beyond their 
control in bringing to the child more comprehensive learning ex- 
periences. It is apparent that distance, for example, prevents the 
child from meeting realistically the vast number of elements making 
up world-environment. The sound motion picture knows no geo- 
graphical or political boundaries. It can bring the world, so to 
speak, to the individual child and thus furnish him with authentic 
learning materials, without which the kind and the amount of his 
learning obviously are limited.’ 


' Frederick L. Devereux, The Educational Talking Picture. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1935 (revised). 
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Seasonal limitations make up a second barrier to learning. Winter 
snows, spring rains, summer heat, and the chilling winds of autumn 
—each may make it impossible for the child to have certain study 
materials or to engage in selected study activities. The sound film 
surmounts this difficulty by recording faithfully and reproducing 
on demand the elements of learning experiences independent of 
weather restrictions. 

Children are slow to learn about a great many things in the world 
because of the limitations of the unaided human eye. Even with 
normal vision, many things remain unseen. Space prevents the child 
from seeing beyond his immediate horizon; density prevents him 
from peering into solid objects; size will not permit him to gaze into 
the kingdom of microdrganisms; and actions and reactions occur 
so slowly or so rapidly that he cannot see the processes involved. 
To provide him with individual apparatus for overcoming these 
difficulties would require the expenditure of great sums of money. 
The sound motion picture, with its many technical advantages, not 
only increases this ability to see but can provide large classes with 
the same view of a situation at the same instant. 

Similarly, the limitations of the child’s sense of hearing restricts 
the type of learning that he can acquire. Most knowledge is in 
some way associated with sounds; if children can hear the sounds of 
a situation, their learning is made easier. Not only does the talking 
picture provide sounds of the ordinary world, but it can make avail- 
able sounds not usually heard and thus provide additional associa- 
tion cues. Learning is further enriched by incidental sounds. Music 
or voice inflection, for instance, may be used to advantage in cap- 
tivating the child’s attention and curiosity. As with optical devices, 
apparatus for reinforcing the individual child’s hearing ability can 
be acquired, but the sound film makes this acquisition unnecessary. 

Abstractions related even to primary-grade matter frequently 
make it difficult for learning to occur. As an example, the story of 
plant growth is difficult for children to visualize from mere words. 
It cannot be fully understood from still pictures, but, when the 
pictures are given life and are interpreted by a carefully prepared and 
synchronized narration, the story becomes realistic, meaningful, and 

. likely to stimulate the interest and imagination of the young learner. 
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The restrictions of home and school conditions allow children to 
come into contact with but a small part of the world in which they 
live. They cannot travel extensively, inspect scattered industries, 
see and listen to celebrities, witness natural phenomena, or engage 
in many other learning activities necessary to obtain the knowledges 
and the appreciations presented by one ten-minute reel of adequately 
treated audio-cinema material. The talking picture has the potential 
power of providing primary-grade children equalized educational 
opportunity never before realized in the history of education. 

Human knowledge is so vast, and ordinary methods of acquiring 
it are so inefficient, that during the primary-grade years the child 
learns very little about the sum total. Because of the economies of 
time and effort effected by the audio-visual instructional film, chil- 
dren coming within its stimulation are enabled to increase the scope 
of their knowledge tremendously. In addition to acquiring detailed 
information in specialized concepts, the child may gain information 
on related concepts, as well as the relation of those concepts to 
broader areas of thought. 

Ordinary methods of presenting primary-grade learning materials 
have many shortcomings. The presentation may be too involved 
for the children to grasp; personality defects may not permit the 
stimulation of attentive thought: speech difficulties may result in 
misunderstanding; demonstration materials will not be seen by all 
from the same angle; and written and spoken words have numerous 
attributes. These and many other inadequacies often result in either 
laborious learning or misconception. The attention devoted to the 
preparation of selected sound-film materials, together with the nat- 
ural appeal of the medium, results in one of the most effective 
methods of subject-matter presentation that human ingenuity can 
provide. 

The physical requirements of many learning situations do not 
permit young children to engage in them. Journeys to high moun- 
tains, Eskimo life in the polar regions, cherry-blossom time in Japan, 
visits to native villages in tropical jungles, views of the luxurious 
vegetation of ocean depths, a glimpse of the world from the strato- 
sphere—these are but a few of the many experiences which through 
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the sound film young children may enjoy vicariously in the comfort 
and the security of their classrooms. 

The number of learning experiences provided are restricted even 
in the more fortunately situated schools by the cost and the space 
requirements of materials and equipment. Nor could such schools 
provide for the operation, the exhibition, and the maintenance of 
unlimited instructional facilities. Then, too, laws and other regula- 
tions may prevent learning projects from being undertaken. Ob- 
viously the sound film can transcend these difficulties and bring to 
the classroom an array of all kinds of instructional devices. This 
material can be secured for a relatively small pittance when com- 
pared with the tremendous investments in human and material re- 
sources involved in the making of the film. 

The beginning learner confronts another difficulty in the way sub- 
ject matter is organized for presentation. Many primary teachers 
do not have adequate time to devote to this important feature. The 
scarcity or the abundance of learning materials also makes it diffi- 
cult even for supervisors to select the elements which are most valua- 
ble and which may be arranged into meaningful presentations, 
complete but not too abstract or too broad in scope for juvenile 
understanding. The production requirements involved in the prepa- 
ration of educational sound pictures make it necessary for these 
difficulties to be overcome at the outset by specialists in the or- 
ganization of teaching aids. Consequently the teacher is freed from 
much of the necessity of organizing materials and is permitted to 
devote her efforts to other needs of the children. 

There is a great deal of wisdom in the ancient proverb, ‘One 
picture is worth a thousand words.”’ It is probable that one picture 
will not provide as much confusion in the child’s mind as would a 
thousand words. In addition to words the meanings of which are 
unknown to the child, there are so many shades of meaning in spoken 
or written language that verbal chaos easily can come into the 
learning problem. As an example, consider the question, ‘“‘Are you 
reading this article?’ Emphasizing each word at a different time 
in the sentence will give as many meanings as there are words 
in the sentence. In the professional preparation of instructional 
sound pictures, vocabulary difficulties are overcome, first, by the 
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careful selection of words from classified lists and, second, by the 
association of words with meaningful pictorial action, a proper under- 
standing of the concept involved being thus more nearly assured.’ 

The element of time is a more effective influence in human learn- 
ing than may appear at first thought. Time determines, to a sig- 
nificant extent, what the child shall learn, how he shall learn it, when 
he shall learn it, how it will affect his behavior, and how long he will 
remember what he has learned. At any period of his life he has to 
learn something about what has happened, what is happening, or 
what is likely to happen. The sound film can make him appreciate 
more keenly the significance of what has happened; it can provide 
him with a vivid interpretation of what is happening; it can suggest 
realistically what is likely to happen in view of what has happened 
and what is happening; and it can do these things in a minimum 
period of time. 

The ability of unselected groups of young children to learn varies 
widely and is a trying problem for even the superior teacher. Ex- 
perimentation has shown that carefully assembled sound films not 
only promote learning in general but are particularly effective in 
conveying ideas to children of subnormal intelligence.? In fact, these 
pupils learn more in proportion to their ability to learn than do the 
average or the bright pupils. The latter, however, learn much more 
than they would without the sound film. 

The difficulty of motivation frequently manifests itself in class- 
room situations, and the psychology of learning deals, to a large 
extent, with the need for motivating the learner’s activities. The 
tools for such stimulation are many and varied, depending on the 
learning situation involved. In general, however, the matter of inter- 
est is important, and in particular instances emotional stimulation 
may be desirable to make the learning experience more functional. 
Pupil interests are given every possible consideration in the arrange- 
ment of materials in the modern instructional sound film, and, occa- 

t Leon H. Westfall, A Study of Verbal Accompaniments to Educational Motion Pic- 
tures. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 617. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1934. 

2 Varney C. Arnspiger, Measuring the Effectiveness of Sound Pictures as Teaching 


Aids. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 565. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1933. 
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sionally, harmless emotional elements are introduced to bring about 
desirable stimulation. The power of the motion picture to stimulate 
is indicated by experiments with children’ and by the experiences 
of theater audiences. 

Another barrier to learning guarded against by the sound motion 
picture is that of misconception. The abundance of learning materi- 
als or their complex relationship easily leads to confusion in the 
child’s mind. In the learning process a great deal of time is lost, 
and untold difficulties develop. In properly assembled instructional 
sound films there is little opportunity for misconception to occur 
because of the care exercised in the selection and the arrangement 
of both auditory and visual elements. The constant appeal of the 
screen images, together with the happy combination of language 
symbolism, object visualization, natural and incidental sounds, in- 
creases the probability of correct interpretation. 

Finally, the reading process itself looms as a barrier to the young 
child’s learning. Inadequate methods and materials, poor habit for- 
mation, and mental and physical defects account for most difficulties 
in beginning reading. Until the child learns to read, he is handi- 
capped in his other learning activities. By means of the advantages 
previously cited, which are made possible by the wonders of natural 
speed, ultra-rapid, time-lapse, animated, trick, X-ray, and tele- 
scopic photography, and by the use of intrinsic and incidental 
sounds, together with carefully prepared comments synchronized 
with attention-commanding devices and the action of the picture, 
the instructional sound film can provide the young child with learn- 
ing experiences which are independent of reading ability. This does 
not mean that children should not be taught to read or that teachers 
should cease to give attention to reading disability; it means that 
audio-visual teaching aids should be utilized to enrich the child’s 
supply of general and specific knowledge, which in turn can motivate 
interest in learning to read, and that these aids should be made an 
integral part of subsequent reading activities. Because of its uni- 
versal appeal, the sound motion picture has great promise of be- 
coming a powerful ally of the primary-grade teacher. 


t Henry James Forman, Our Movie Made Children. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1933- 
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NEW AUDIO-VISUAL INSTRUCTION AIDS FOR PRIMARY-GRADE USE 

Prior to the last year few, if any, silent or sound motion pictures 
were prepared specifically for utilization in the lower grades. Some 
venturesome efforts were made, with varying degrees of success, 
to show younger pupils films intended for higher age levels, and 
experimentation has proved that, when properly used, such films 
contribute substantially to primary-grade learnings." However, a 
recent project involving the production of sound films especially 
arranged for primary-grade children opens up a new field for teach- 
ing endeavor. 

Four subjects, “Animals of the Zoo,” ‘‘Adventures of Bunny 
Rabbit,” ‘Farm Animals,” and ‘Poultry on the Farm,” produced 
through the collaboration of Arthur I. Gates and Celeste C. Peardon, 
of Teachers College, Columbia University; Ernest Horn, of Iowa 
State University; and Erpi Picture Consultants, New York, have 
already been released. Additional subjects are in the process of 
preparation, with the tentative titles of “Farm Crops,” “Trains,” 
“The Mail,” “Dairy Products,” and ‘The Fire Department.” Other 
subjects, such as “‘Boats,”’ “Airplanes,” “Automobiles,” ‘The Po- 
liceman,”’ “Squirrels,” “Builders,” “Birds,” “Teeth,” and “Safety” 
are contemplated for future production. Initial utilization of the 
films already released has evoked much interest and approval by 
classroom teachers who have successfully experimented with the 
materials in several sections of the country. 

However, the optimum values of the films will not be fully ap- 
preciated until primary-grade teachers give serious study to how 
such didactic auxiliaries may be used, not for entertainment pur- 
poses, but for opening up. new horizons for the child as an integral 
part of reading and other study activities. For this purpose teachers 
and supervisors will find Brunstetter’s book? of timely assistance. 
Brunstetter’s findings are based on extensive field studies in which 
creative teachers utilized selected sound films for a variety of pur- 
poses: (1) to introduce a new teaching unit; (2) to convey major 


* Unpublished research conducted by Laura K. Eads in the schools of Pelham, 
New York. 

2M. R. Brunstetter, How To Use the Educational Sound Film. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1937. 
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facts or concepts of a unit of instruction; (3) to enrich or extend the 
content of a unit’s work; (4) to provide rapid-survey or background 
information; (5) to vitalize special projects, such as window garden- 
ing; and (6) to use in irregular activities, such as auditorium pro- 
grams, demonstration lessons, and acquainting community groups 
with modern teaching materials and methods. 

Some idea of the techniques of teaching with the sound film may 
be secured by considering what the creative teacher can do in the 
way of adapting the content of any film to the interests, the needs, 
and the abilities of her class; how she may go about introducing the 
first, second, or third showing of the films; how the film may be 
manipulated during the showings to achieve predetermined objec- 
tives; and how follow-up activities may be planned, launched, de- 
veloped, and evaluated. 

There need be no fear that the sound film or any other mechanical 
device will supplant the classroom teacher. In this technological 
age the sound film should rather be thought of as an opportunity 
for professionally minded teachers, charged with the educational 
destinies of boys and girls who will become tomorrow’s citizens, to 
utilize in their daily work the products of science and invention. 





THE VOCABULARY AND SPELLING ERRORS OF 
THIRD-GRADE CHILDREN’S LIFE-LETTERS 


JAMES A. FITZGERALD 
Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois 


IMPORTANCE OF A CORE VOCABULARY 


In language-learning, whether it is in letter-writing, spelling, or 
composition, a valid core vocabulary is of vital importance. Horn 
has shown that a relatively few words with their repetitions make up 
a large part of the running correspondence of adult writing. In fact, 
the most commonly used 100 words with their repetitions comprise 
more than 58 per cent of the running correspondence of adults. The 
most commonly used 1,000 words make up nearly go per cent and 
the most common 2,000 words comprise 95 per cent of the running 
written correspondence of adults.” 

Fitzgerald,? in his study of fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade chil- 
dren’s letters written outside the school, showed that the most com- 
mon 100 words comprised approximately 65 per cent of the running 
writing of children and that the most commonly used 2,106 words? 
made up approximately 97 per cent of the running writing of the 
letters studied. 

PURPOSE OF THIS STUDY 


Because the lists referred to have been helpful in making cur- 
riculums, it was thought that a study of the vocabulary and spelling 
errors of third-grade children would be of additional value. Since 
the ability to use words without error at an early age would seem to 


1 Ernest Horn, ‘The Curriculum of the Gifted: Some Principles and an Illustra- 
tion,” Report of the Society’s Committee on the Education of Gifted Children, p. 87. 
Twenty-third Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I. 
Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1924. 

2 James A. Fitzgerald, ‘The Vocabulary, Spelling Errors, and Situations of Fourth, 
Fifth, and Sixth Grade Children’s Letters Written in Life outside the School.” Unpub- 
lished Doctor’s thesis, University of Iowa, 1931. 

3 James A. Fitzgerald, “The Vocabulary of Children’s Letters Written in Life out- 
side the School,” Elementary School Journal, XXXIV (January, 1934), 358-70. 
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have an important effect on the growth of ability to write, this inves- 
tigation was made. Accordingly, the purposes of this study were to 
obtain a valid writing core vocabulary for third-grade children and 
to indicate the difficulty of that vocabulary. 


COLLECTION AND HANDLING OF DATA 

Requests were sent to principals and superintendents in many 
school systems in the Middle West for real letters of third-grade 
children which had been received through the mail. 

Twelve hundred and fifty-six letters were collected. Of these let- 
ters, 539 were written by boys and 717 were written by girls in 27 

states from New York to California and from North Dakota to 
- Texas. More than a thousand of these letters were written by chil- 
dren living in towns and cities, and fewer than 200 were written by 
children living on farms. 

In the 100,840 running words of the 1,256 letters, 2,928 different 
words were recorded, and 8,504 spelling errors were tabulated. The 
692 words used ten times or more are presented in Table 1, with the 
frequency of use and the frequency of error in spelling for each word. 


FINDINGS AND RESULTS 

As was true of adult, high-school, and upper-grade writing, ‘I’ 
was found to be the word most frequently used by children at the 
third-grade level. The 100 most common words were used 69,191 
times. 

This list of 692 words should be of help in making a spelling cur- 
riculum. It should be of value in teaching young children to know 
those words which are most often used in writing and to know how to 
spell those which are very often misspelled. 
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TABLE 1 


THE 692 WORDS USED 10 TIMES OR MORE IN 1,256 LETTERS WRITTEN 
BY THIRD-GRADE CHILDREN IN LIFE OUTSIDE THE SCHOOL 
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TABLE 1—Continued 
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TABLE 1—Continued 
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TABLE 1—Continued 
Number Number 
Fre- : Fre- ; 
of Times . of Times 
Word quency Mis- Word quency Mis- 
of Use spelled Une spelled 

DORE S55 ie cs bccaes 29 I 1 A ee eee: KO) Bieawescws 
fe ee 200 14 ‘le ee 12 ac 
oS ee eee ee BBS Bo osmeunwk GING hs cGana esas 50 9 
RES ce eas 0 9 oe 109 10 DICHINE. ... . soc. cea 30 9 
ne eee 187 17 ‘Ce, ee 18 4 
ee 151 17 pie.. 10 3 
EG re cSk a tani so 38 2 POOR irae econ 46 18 
WD ete rt eisai ate 45 4 SMBORS he son see's sk 16 7 
RUNNERS 2 pees cace oe 12 I WOE ako s soak <aGe 31 4 
RO nhieu sn ewe 365 14 Oe ae 351 13 
ROUMOS 2 oo sees sas 17 2 “DES > Ue eee 61 13 
SS eee 52 18 RAGIOU. oo 5 204 os sss 73 i. 
November.......... 64 9 DE ee II I 
WOW facaciorsss cuss 348 32 WIESE 25.6.2 sae ws 292 48 

DONG cs aa sion ss 12 3 
BEE ee fe) I GROOT . 5 6. a5 10 m 
ARK iid sa nines 63 50 DYACHCING ..525 66045: 15 4 
Ch eo ee 51 21 1, ea ae 42 4 
Cclc Ce ee 76 13 See 25 9 
2° rere 879 10 ee 22 II 
RD dies ee hoo 41 8 IAIN G <5 cscauasca 18 4 
iS Seen ere set poge 13 3 “no (| Oe eee 17 I 
PURE oe cies 19 2 CLS (er a ge 88 27 
Moca ho echenwane ROS: Becscsche MTOeTAM.,........:- Sr 4 
Cee: 434 9 ee eee 54 Io 
SC ears 10 I IDE es cheat 41 5 
2 ee eee aoe 281 12 SOMUES Dose ease dos ere 18 2 
ones. II I “LL BRN Fern eR A eS 53 I 
RMU Sha pu aioe aes 48 I 
Penis cxtia ck ba 87 4 WOM, stan a. seake 30 vf 
S|: ee eee 04 9 
‘OA eer oe rnree 473 53 2) So eo 18 2 
CS ee an eee 438 21 PADIS ss 8 coed news 14 4 
Cl ere 16 12 2 eee 48 II 
ee ee eae gee 158 15 HMR acca sce ase 19 3 

MOMs feces at eae 71 3 
RG Sie cx the nana ee 10 Aon sseese REE secsiats ei ss bes 77 5 
2 eee erent BE Mew eier 2 ee ae II 2 
DAIRY <6s5 bs aiewen soa 15 I “2 ae ee ae 23 2 
BADE isc Sewswe.e.ae 5I 9 FOCEIVED . ons. ses 75 34 
RRB eo et 13 2 WRB 2S thes 23 7 
ANOING sss cdewisteiwie' 5 “ot Be ee BG) AS winswsus 

fsgiaseeesncoes See Blateoran WARS oe sc eens II 
rememiber........... 
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TABLE 1—Continued 
F Number Number 
re- 2 Fre- 
Word quency sad ae Word quency “ Ties 
Mis- Mis- 
of Use spelled of Use spelled 
Ct) |. a a ee 95 II 70) RO 345 23 
TOBE 6kGs i bandon 22 3 something.......... 29 12 
MOBQTY cis ose secon e ve 10 6 SOMCUME, 20-55. 5. 22 15 
PHN assis nie dgeacesuiuit a eee sometimes.......... 40 20 
"1 aC Oreo rere 201 18 
BORE rs teetanrsieida sous 17 3 £00) 11 oa eae a 13 2 
“UT Lae rere 163 12 1 a a 240 14 
Sc ro a 83 II i) ae rere 12 3 
SANG G en Ses se Os BS) Werresreesc SIN oad eins Ras 2 5° 3 
Santa: Claus... ....-:05.5 15 7 GORENG 5 ois 2 eioc 110 7 
SatGEGay.. 05034305 76 19 GNI sic: s dias S88 30 2 
SAWE heresies cere 38 2 Bef seus ass sas 18 3 
RAW crs cistie bse himuies 193 15 St. (gaint).......... 42 7 
SH etoain sade ai scsss ve ae Aes. eisters CIMT 5 5 50.5050 sinc ses 17 4 
=F) C(O) ER aoe 1,170 78 "Ce eee 15 2 
BON eere sco Gon acerixe 24 3 SRR raison eal oad II I 
SECON. fcaae secant 55 7 Biwi Ucr st tis Sata 21 2 
ROCR eaten ites wp wm 252 I ECT Rann ee 31 6 
SCOR cs cis atta dias 14 3 stationery.........4.. 15 12 
BOOM icin sie diane alah 18 I BOR s sinc c.oc Oe ees 48 2 
TT ae a eee 109 20 REMMINE ahd cia aso se 13 5 
SORGIAG 5. ocsirie 3 04. 29 5 SBE se otia ae erties Be Weed cards 
2 ae eae 53 19 StOCKINGS: «66.5... 12 5 
2) eae ee 13 3 5 re | enn 
SEPUEMIBET. ....0.02.1. +. 18 5 WSR eciis hae wis 23 I 
BObecs snhmana'eek 30 I BLONIES: acta s s 13 5 
SRVER jc oe cic WAR al iaiake stout RR clay oe taste) scat CN esrra or 
BNC wstalscr mahi ia 344 5 "CN ce ge eee eee 25 3 
"110 a a 31 6 StUDVING....c.c.c 568 21 8 
1170) 11 (6 er ea 41 4 BURR acl veh cs stosies TO" | Pasohiewes 
SHOW ries gsisssr ks veins 161 7 Biller eee 23 5 
BIRR ciaitioia cana cages 114 10 SUMMER... 5505555. 75 12 
ACs Mee ania 13) lieccawka OU: | 463 69 
SERCO ie Liisisseis ats sss 24 4 EIEIO ois. 5,6 5566-55523 re 32 3 
SINCETELY. <0. .....<; 42 17 BUNIONE. 6 s:c.5 s18 ks oe 41 16 
SUN os 8c sstsss 6 5 ae 27 3 Supposed... 2... .... II 7 
SIRI 6s c sss oa 15 2 NMI 54.5 4 sts 135 19 
1 ge aE are 388 16 CLO aa II 3 
SC a ee 16 6 FUME DIN 55 55 5k 13 8 
Eanes ele eee eer 130 dows sees SWIMMING... 2. <:. 16 4 
BARS Sao Pe Me chee 
BER GC be ese isia ave «ih cet II I (C10) ee ee 24 3 
BRAUER Hae 5 nats o.<oag 14 3 113) (2 ae ae II I 
SANGO 6 oes cee es 23 7 tag.. TOP lie stwrccrrds 
1 | RRO aise ge eee 17 2 RAO eos oe cee 75 8 
RICE Dr je seek ives ee ace EG vcs OS ae Saree 16 2 
SE at Bares 78 2 LGW sss perce ceo SO Nexesieiends 
GOW sic HS ss ohn 13 2 oe 197 22 
SHOWINR 65 5 ddese ses 12 I [on gI 63 
B05 onc Seinen) aes 9 TORCH ecg. sas ss 10 I 
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PARRY sieclocsa te cece 15 6 WINES cies sinsace oh 53 7 
LL ae ee eee (Ey ees “C1 RAR ener are 28 II 
1 DS RE pee eae ee nero 227 12 DD aes binesien ages uae 214 3 
52111 ee eee 12 2 Se cles eee 221 9 
Le aes eat 36 I BR cig ewan eile ec 15 2 
SURE eran eee cee 29 13 BOM 2 oe ery Sole 4 14 9 
BE 6 Sy cee e ane 59 10 

SERRNORES 5 ite sro Sate eee WOCAUON......s454008 76 24 
Thanksgiving........ 43 16 WRICRUNE, . 2.2. sss. 67 17 
1 See rns 502 10 valentines........... 43 16 
DUDS c's hin ens ORE 24 23 et rere 347 32 
DE exc as eccceuctes 2,730 28 1 ec ee 34 4 
BREN ss ieee ic ceoe 60 31 

1s Ne ey epee ee 185 10 WAM ee S26 Sainte 23 3 
Le a a ee Ee 237 23 WEIN 6 60sirats bee 19 3 
RE pc tena mc be 267 34 WORE Frias Shs ie 30 4 
Ln RN gars Sepa oe 15 I WANES opcocnis miaview ss ch 4 18 
PE os enw soo ee 198 18 WEBER Gi eigiwiics cae 30 2 
| i eee 24 3 VANINB 3.9. 35 wnt ewis sat 18 2 
SMIINIEG Frei nin cw wie 45 3 WVBNETNS 2 55,05 oR koa 31 4 
1) Sa ae pee 155 =f oo ee eee 648 15 
RRR Coe Se sie 13 4 WOR che sh ckan nee Io 2 
RURINLY ie oe cree IgI 18 nis a One ee ta bypass 
DME Sheil epee ve 461 15 WAY Soo diek ss coats ee 27 I 
thought...... F. 52 8 WE ro oe akee wee 2,033 60 
NINN i s,s oe SS oe 79 2 a eee 21 9 
1 ee ee 10 6 WRALRON. . o4s sans 49 9 
JELLO) 1 Aegan a 25 10 Wednesday......... 26 7 
Threday........:....... 30 7 WEEK as closing Moats 142 7 
MM Bieubisn ser cee 22 I WBEKS: ucts baa eisee 43 II 
11 ee ee ate 323 24 WE: oaea rae eyene 350 19 
PRIN oss ce 23 2 “ee rer oa: 273 17 
PONS. coctesees mee “) Eeoree. i ES 158 12 
Drie ash eciun a see 3,497 37 a ee eae rene 12 7 
LO ee ee 229 71 WRU es Sona Seas 210 72 
SBMET. 5 cases 18 8 MAME Sour ai, tee 319 31 
1 eer ore 63 2 es 29 5 
tomorrow........... 33 18 i, ar 22 2 
DORINIG Soins meen 60 12 WANG 65 oo ak due he 31 2 
SIMS ict the Shela aca 348 158 “7 LL ae 33 5 
SOK esos swan ase a Fees BORE nt eae een 27 I 
C7 Ce ieee paneer etme 47 7 MANNE ois cuitare faces 73 5 
LL Sgn eee ries iY Ussoncese WW Ss cc agaucateos 47 6 
BOO oot aw eis 12 I ~ 7 Laaoe e 1,103 21 
LOL Seater eget. gl 25 WVIUON oooh icts iw ee 24 I 
Ee erhos tae see 29 2 CL Ae ee 189 II 
2 eee 12 2 oe eee rate 489 31 
ee 57 7 oy Canad teres aera 49 7 
i ere ers “. a hee eee 10 2 
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INSTITUTIONAL TEACHER PLACEMENT 
AND SERVICE 


RICHARD A. BARNES 
Olivet College, Olivet, Michigan 


The placement problem is of major importance to a teacher- 
training institution just as recruitment is a major problem for a 
superintendent of schools. The only difference between the two 
problems is the angle from which they are observed. From the super- 
intendent’s point of view the problem is to secure the best teacher 
available for the salary that his school can afford to pay. From the 
standpoint of the teacher-training institution the problem is to turn 
out well-prepared candidates from whom the superintendent can 
recruit his teachers. It is a fundamental fact in vocational training 
that, before an individual can be prepared for a position, the essen- 
tial requirements for success in that position must be known. 

In the spring of 1936 a questionnaire was mailed to 460 superin- 
tendents of schools whose names were listed in the Michigan Educa- 
tion Directory, 1935-1936. The purpose of this study was fourfold: 
(1) to ascertain the attitudes of school superintendents toward the 
common practices of teacher-training institutions in assisting the 
candidates to secure positions, (2) to ascertain the attitudes of school 
superintendents toward the common practices of candidates in seek- 
ing positions, (3) to discover what information about applicants is 
most desired by superintendents, (4) to secure information which 
might be of value to training institutions in their efforts to improve 
both the quality of their product and their service to graduates. 

The 307 replies are classified in Table 1. All unsigned replies 
which could not be identified were classified as “unknown.” Accord- 
ing to the Michigan Education Directory, 1935-1936, the superin- 
tendents replying to the questionnaire, exclusive of those marked 
“unknown,” have supervision over 10,117 teachers and 352,013 
children of school age. 

The superintendents wish an applicant to furnish complete infor- 
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mation about himself in his letter of application. The five items of 
information most frequently desired in the letter of application, in 
order of the number of times mentioned, are: (1) teaching experi- 
ence, (2) academic qualifications, (3) extra-curriculum activities, (4) 
marital status, and (5) home address. 

The four types of references most desired by superintendents, in 
the order checked, are: (1) previous superintendent, if the applicant 
has had teaching experience; (2) the critic teacher during apprentice 


TABLE 1 


REPLIES RECEIVED TO QUESTIONNAIRE FROM 
307 SUPERINTENDENTS IN MICHIGAN DIs- 
TRIBUTED ACCORDING TO ENROLMENT OF 
HIGH SCHOOLS IN TOWNS RESPONDING 


High-School Number of 
Enrolment Replies 

1 E2100) eae ee ee eee 80 
Coc C0 a One? PERL Pare erate ere 100 
POD IOO eee oi avec cere Ws he IS a 48 
Ce | a Rs a ne eee eR 24 
0) C5000 aR a Oo ae 22 
INBBVE EON 8G. is oe AS eS SON II 
RUTH OWMD a cahera eine susie aetosunicecie ¥ aie as 22 
Bilt) eS nee a eee nee 307 


teaching; (3) the professor in the applicant’s major subject; and (4) 
the director of extra-curriculum activities. Only fifty-three superin- 
tendents included a minister in their preferred list of references. The 
following statement is typical of the remarks written on the ques- 
tionnaire form, “The minister never says anything bad about the 
person he is recommending.” 

That religion plays an important part in the selection of candi- 
dates is shown by the fact that 219 (71 per cent) of the adminis- 
trators expressed a wish to have included in the confidential records 
sent out from the placement office a statement concerning the candi- 
date’s religious preference. 

The ten most desirable teacher characteristics, in order of prefer- 
ence, are character, academic preparation, ability to maintain dis- 
cipline, co-operation, professional training, health, honesty, tact, 
loyalty, and professional interest. 
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A Bachelor’s degree is required by 284, or 97 per cent, of the 
superintendents answering the question. Eight schools require five 
years of college training, while only one school will employ high- 
school teachers with less than four years of college training. College 
training required for teaching in the elementary school varies from 
one to four years. Ninety-nine schools require four years, 115 re- 
quire three years, 68 require two years, and one superintendent will 
employ elementary-school teachers with only one year of college 
training. 

Some schools make teaching experience a requisite for securing a 
teaching position. Two years of experience is required by 14 per cent 
of the schools, while 7 per cent require one year of teaching experi- 
ence. Inexperienced high-school teachers are employed by 79 per 
cent of the superintendents. Inexperienced elementary-school teach- 
ers are employed in 81 per cent of the schools. 

Administrators were asked to check the most desirable extra- 
curriculum activity training which candidates might present. The 
five most preferred, in order of preference, are dramatics, athletics, 
club activities, playground activities, and music. 

Information received on certain phases of the questionnaire is 
shown in Table 2. 

A copy of each letter of recommendation, unedited, should be 
included in the confidential records of the candidate (Items 8 and 
10). Superintendents also favor the establishment of a central office 
in the state, where the records of all teachers looking for positions 
would be kept available to superintendents at all times (Item 11). 

There was difference of opinion about the value of advertising 
material sent out by placement officers concerning available teacher 
candidates (Item 12). Seventy-three per cent of the superintendents 
answering the question believe that a school should advertise its 
graduates, while 27 per cent think that the practice is not worth 
while. If advertising material is sent out from placement offices, it 
should include a summary of the candidate’s preparation and quali- 
fication. This material, if sent out, should probably reach the super- 
intendent some time in March, since 125 superintendents (54 per 
cent of those checking a preference) indicated March as the time 
when such material would be of most use to them. 
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TABLE 2 
DATA ON QUESTIONNAIRE ON TEACHER PLACEMENT SUPPLIED 


BY 307 SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS IN MICHIGAN 


Teen Number of 


, ‘ : Superintendents 
1. Do you require a personal interview? 
Re ae ea arate A SATE onan eas 284 
1.0) See ee cre RCE ERE TS ECU AI SLC RDRSNCT CAE TO rar eR ERC 21 


2. When personal application is requested, does the 
school pay any of the candidate’s expense if he is not 


employed? 
RAGS recor te 0s feo ea ara tahigna croton yntars wean d araserace teuerdderae eensiels 38 
} LO) ey Gait Or HRD EOE DOT OSTEO TT 260 
3. Should the candidate personally canvass the field? 
PRO a seas. atar acs crane oeat enone et one dies wits shes Gieaeye oe 113 
ING Re oes ec ae wee ac See saste aeeanoees ee eee rears me 156 
4. Should candidate send out letters of inquiry? 
BLE Sea eras ee ee ce NT deeb ene weet arene ol we dios 141 
1. OSA Re nel Re Gera Ca Re Oe OER eo EC eae 140 
| 5. Should candidate apply only at superintendent’s re- 
quest? 
CIS A ae OA oe eR REAR Pe ERS Cor Bere asin PEAR Ee 130 
IN exo haces ck eat see ise os cas Barone bear cra einen ar eee oiv 133 


6. Should candidate apply only upon official notification 
of a vacancy? 


BVA s tierce orsttea sere sapere eueie terse iere meat en tomie sas PMA ARUN 180 

1 6 ney RoR N CEN CR RRC RE RR A OP aC EE 88 
7. Should candidate apply only when certain a vacancy 

exists? 

PYAR yn erases eae cata apa ae dopa cisteev souncerey er ons bate ee ee 226 

BIN eaters te ate aly RN ear teat macits tn nya ass gro tae 45 
8. Do you prefer a copy of each letter of recommenda- 

tion? 

BUAO Sian eters t var cies clchct uoue Nis rola au ea cose oyecss anes nem ieee IQI 

10) SRR RS eee EEE OCP eee ERIE RT Sere 69 


9. Do you prefer a graph rating of candidate as excel- 
lent, good, average, below average, etc.? 
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Should training school advertise candidates? 
ROS ei kia seamen oh fos aes ne aR eee was eek 209 
eens trace Rene Re ee eee me eee ehh 79 
Is home environment of candidate important? 
RES ecleainc sue se cpsakarwer com be saiied as aier ene 210 
NO PS cceN neionemal GuGtaa an enue ites 77 
Do you aim at certain ratio of men and women 
teachers? 
MOR eric ee criie Mee aN aed bane ws FRR 218 
NO rere ces ch wai maele oe Ree oe Rael hs 74 
Do you request teacher participation in community 
affairs? 
RR Gin oige etic here om ee mae an RN Wis a ecole 156 
OTe se nou teekeae ks MGS here een ae 144 
Do you prefer teacher participation in community 
affairs? 
ACRE Re eee ee ecg Scie ce Meier Owe eons 284 | 
BNO ER i patie nteu Bo nree ho Ricrecen Area tire ue eh ee a 4 
Do you require health examination of teachers? 
RES nc aL Gece were oes cc besaemn Eno Gh seas 23 
POEs oe eeare ewes Sumas ak ab ae eee 274 
Is health examination of teachers desirable? 
RES eee aati ios LEE MUR Air oe oe ae ee aes 254 
Dire aac Eee aru hose nen iin eae emacs a 20 
Do you employ an applicant without the recommenda- 
tion of the training school? 
BESe Eon pu eas causes swiss hese sieles ewes 80 
PMO Ree Reece cise seek seeiees wie rs ae ee 203 
Prefer letter of application: 
Westen In GonmnAN onc... on. eke eee os 133 
MW PEWIMINOIS ois ro in oes Sse aaaee en saneen Pe benateus 107 
Prefer confidential record: 
Sent at request of superintendent................. 269 
Sent at request of candidate................6c080. 75 
Accompany letter of application.................. 53 
Contain detailed statement of hours, courses, etc..... 148 
Major and minor courses in detail with remainder of 

POCONG GWWMATIZOD ooo oes seb e sins bass oe se oe 118 
If no candidate available, placement officer should: 
Notify superintendent to that effect............... 78 
Suggest where candidate might be found... -:...... 186 
Pass on information to other institutions........... 
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TABLE 2—Continued 
Item Sipetieiiats 
23. Superintendent sends notice of teaching vacancy: 
To a few selected teacher-training schools.......... 280 
To Michigan Education Association office.......... 104 
To all teacher-training institutions in state......... 18 
To commercial agencies: 
LCST LE i eee ar a ee ee 15 
MOCGN ION ALE err in eae rar alee bane slectveaaneans 185 
ADEN ea aera ac 2asconece see Lance aoa cae reee rate ose) amare ly asec 8 94 
24. Quality of scholarship preferred in candidate: 
eNO res Weiss Peeters eed once ears niece 59 
JOS CU" CER a ee 219 
No NCC) PE co tee ace ee rea 23 
25. Prefer candidate present: 
Oneimajorand two minors:..........<2...0. 0. s.0s% 150 
Two majors and ones mmor....< / <5. 04.6.6 bees 79 
One: majoriand three: mmors.. ........'.....05 .s8seees 40 
MRWOMNAIONSVODIY iy as eiveieisins oig’ots yeaabea Aas 19 
26. Prefer teachers remain in community: 
BVERY SWECKHCHO 2. 86: 2/20 ors/ee sis a. 0lae sisi debe sie oaisieiare 13 
One-hall of weelkiGndse... jcc ca .ce eos ca ents wieiais 100 
Three-fourths of week ends..................2.5. 52 
Leave matter to judgment of teacher.............. 120 
27. The typical high-school teacher teaches in: 
ONCISMDICCUTOIN cass cece wasaGiile wi sas auuclens 82 
PPAWORUD IBC HOLES i=. oid oan sealetacnian ae. ne eee 184 
DATER SDIOGHMICIOS =. «45.6 cc etic ote csa we sce 21 
28. The typical elementary teacher teaches in: 
One erade of SubIECt Hels... 655 cc sisie cs. ee ceees 119 
Two grades or subject fields... ..... 5.0.2.5. e ees 117 
Three or more grades or subject fields............. 39 
29. Superintendent prefers candidates from: 
State tedchers) COUCRE....6:5..6 cssce ieee asics see wes 153 
Statenimiversieys..55cosnwk ei aivoka Bae oes Sea eels 30 
Mn eTAleAbtS CONCKE: :c cekecseie a. greece sos cece aa lertie Sere 25 
UINOHSHCRCNGDCE 5 teaci.o seen essceet sions os esescuanai on antennnes 96 
Administrators feel that teachers should participate in com- 
munity activities (Items 15 and 16). While only a little over 50 per 
cent of the superintendents request participation in community af- 
fairs, over 98 per cent of those answering the question preier that 
their teachers enter into community activities. The large percentage 
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of opinion in favor of a health examination for teachers (Items 17 
and 18) adds weight to the suggestion that a certificate of health 
should be required of all teachers and teacher candidates. Although 
only 23 of the schools require a health examination of teachers, 


TABLE 3 


SCHOOL POLICY CONCERNING CERTAIN PERSONAL HABITS OF TEACHERS 
REPORTED BY 307 SUPERINTENDENTS IN MICHIGAN 
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Drinking intoxicating liq- 
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ScHOOLS 
PERMITTING 
PRACTICE 
Number | Per Cent 
4 1.4 
2 9 
72 25.8 
17 6.2 
253 87.5 
252 87.2 
262 90.0 
262 90.0 
3 << 
z ae 








SCHOOLS 
TOLERATING 
PRACTICE 
Number | Per Cent 
35 7. 
32 rf. 
156 55. 
92 33- 
35 72. 
36 x2. 
29 Io. 
29 10 
40 T4 
26 9 
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ScHOOLS 
ForBIDDING 
PRACTICE 
Number | Per Cent 
247 86.4 
253 88.2 
51 18.3 
165 60.2 
I 0.4 
t 0.4 
° 0.0 
° 0.0 
234 84.5 
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254 (83 per cent) of the superintendents feel that it would be a de- 


sirable requirement. 


A minimum practice-teaching mark of B is required by 71 per 
cent of the superintendents, and only twenty-three administrators 
are willing to accept a practice-teaching mark of C. Item 27 in Table 
2 shows that the typical high-school teacher teaches in two subject 
fields, and Item 28 indicates that the typical elementary-school 
teacher teaches in one grade in 119 schools and in two grades in 117 


schools. It is also interesting to note (Item 24) that 71 per cent of 
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the superintendents prefer a candidate of above-average scholarship 
to one of average or superior scholarship. Opinion varies (Item 26) 
about the teacher’s remaining in the community over the week end, 
but there seems to be a feeling among superintendents that this 
matter should be left to the judgment of the individual teacher. 


TABLE 4 


PREFERENCES OF 307 SUPERINTENDENTS IN MICHIGAN FOR 
MEN OR WOMEN TEACHERS 














SUPERINTENDENTS SUPERINTENDENTS SUPERINTENDENTS 
PREFERRING MEN | PREFERRING WOMEN | WITH No PREFERENCE 
SUBJECT OR GRADE 
Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 
High school: 
(DG OS Se cet ear 23 7.8 223 72.6 61 19.9 
PARPUAGE . ss oe sass es 5 1.6 238 Vlas 64 20.9 
Mathematics......:.... 221 72.0 II 3.6 75 24.4 
SCIGHCO ays Sas eo foehiess 267 87.0 I 0.3 39 1207 
Social science.......... 170 55-4 39 bey 98 31.9 
Commercial subjects. ... 73 23.8 114 Cie 120 39.1 
Elementary school: 
Grades I-1V'............. I 0.3 268 87.3 38 12.4 
Cc S| eae ae een 4 13 253 82.4 50 16.3 
TAGE oases 19 6.2 233 75-9 55 17.9 
MG TAGE WATE a3 Sessisehosses cs IOI 32.9 IOI 32.9 105 34.2 
Grade WANE i 26 ee Sus 124 40.4 74 24.1 109 35.5 
Supervisor of elementary 
PRAGCS hss) casyea ea 31 10.1 93 30.3 183 59.6 























Table 3 shows a difference in the standards of conduct for men and 
women teachers in the case of smoking. Smoking is forbidden to 
women teachers by 60 per cent of the schools and to men teachers by 
only 18 per cent of the schools. 

The superintendents’ preferences for men or women teachers are 
shown in Table 4. These superintendents greatly prefer men teach- 
ers for mathematics, science, and social science in high school, while 
women teachers are preferred for English and language. Women 
teachers are preferred for the first six grades in the elementary 
school. 

The large variety of teaching combinations suggested by super- 
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intendents indicates an administrative weakness. A common stand- 
ard of teaching combinations would facilitate both the recruitment 
and the training of teachers. Table 5 shows that some teaching 
combinations that are hard to fill in some schools are easy combina-: 
tions to fill in other schools. Superintendents indicate a shortage of 


TABLE 5 


TEACHING COMBINATIONS WHICH 307 SUPERINTENDENTS 


IN MICHIGAN REPORTED WERE EASY TO FILL 
AND HARD TO FILL 


Combination 


ention 
Combinations hard to fill: 
BGA UANR AUB Sosa wes 4 6 aA SR eee os 31 
NNR NONE oe ek oie wots 6 oes ORE aS ONE 19 
Commercial with any subject...................4. 16 
Mathematics and foreign language................. 14 
Mathematics and SCIONCE, ........ 6... 654. c seca eee Io 
Enpush and mathematics. ..........02...006006000% 9 
PAeMentATY ANG MUSIC. cos cosa eas es eee anaes 8 
DCIENCE NG CGRONING soi. sos .c.s we calico east essen 8 
Manual training and agriculture................... 7 
History and mathematics... .....45.0.060020.0004 7 
RUNDE CIMANBCIIOR 65:60 5 o 5 bao dca ee nee esse 7 
EAPieC Src) 60111 Cena ge aaa ee a 5 
Home economics and language.................... 5 
SOM UICTICOMIMIBTONS . 6.5 os si 66 oon oie ass bisa ees aye 113 
Combinations easy to fill: 
Mathematics and Science. .... 2... 0.65.50 e ee ee sees 77 
CST Ore | LO 23 Cee arr aa 70 
Pnplish And IONPUACE ... . 5s. ssc es i ces en ees 58 
29 WODRET ICOM INATIODS 5 6.5.5 0555 66 seen eta a ewer 49 
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Frequency of 


early elementary-school, music, home-economics, and commercial 
teachers. An oversupply of social-science and English teachers is 
indicated. 

The suggestions most frequently offered by superintendents on 
how to improve a training institution’s service to its graduates in 
the field and how to improve the quality of candidates prepared by 
teacher-training institutions are shown in Table 6. Fourteen sugges- 
tions on how to improve an institution’s service and twelve sugges- 
tions on how to improve the quality of candidates were omitted be- 
cause each was mentioned by fewer than five superintendents. 
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TABLE 6 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS FROM 
307 SUPERINTENDENTS IN MICHIGAN 


Suggestion Frequency of 


Mention 
How to improve institution’s service to its graduates: 

Keep in touch with their progress through superin- 

TONGENES: TOONS S siai6 55:6 ss states Gee treoasewsciee 39 
Conduct real placement bureau for successful grad- 

RAND avs to cota areca sce a aliet es ee elena os eustlele soe aha soce 35 
Have supervisor of teacher training visit candidates in 

REL HAGEECD oe Aeahaseecensr tea cstores Oia ors Wisin si eree OTs aioe ats 15 
Have department heads follow up candidates in the 

si( fc Re ens Se neES CAO ROS her een OTC Cee 9 
Keep graduates advised of any outstanding develop- 

ments in the educational field................... 7 


Have a round table at the college for first-year teachers 6 


How to improve quality of candidates: 
Have higher standards for admission to professional 


MGR SRANEET Ni coe ao Senin aes olanarrecs ane: chcvoraseh opera oon acane ewase 76 
Have practice teaching done under normal school 

ce) 1a EL NL eR ORE OR OOO OCIS OTS Cea ae 53 
Give better professional training................... 32 
Make careful and accurate recommendations....... 22 
Have more practice teaching under better supervision 11 
Insist on higher social standards for teachers........ II 
Insist on participation in some extra-curriculum ac- 

RN ERO gets ts ists ncraials an efi nla reise oisi al bNio iene 8 
Make courses of instruction more practical......... 8 
Give better training in discipline.................. 6 
Introduce modern methods of guidance............ 5 
Develop an apprenticeship method for one year..... 5 

CONCLUSIONS 


1. A candidate for a teaching position should apply only when 
certain that a vacancy exists. The letter of application should be 
written in longhand and include pertinent facts concerning physical 
status, academic qualifications, church preference, experience in 
extra-curriculum activities, teaching experience, present occupation, 
and home address of the candidate. The candidate should expect to 
make a personal application at his own expense. He should offer as 
references the superintendent under whose supervision he has 
taught, the critic teacher, the college professor in his major subject, 
the director of college extra-curriculum activities, and a businessman. 
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2. The confidential record should be sent by the training institu- 
tion at the request of the superintendent and should include copies 
of unedited letters of recommendation, a summarized statement of 
the candidate’s academic record, and characteristics of the candidate 
which may be factors in teaching success. A faculty estimate of the 
candidate’s probable success as a teacher is desirable. 

3. The most desirable characteristics of candidates are character, 
academic preparation, ability to maintain discipline, co-operation, 
and professional preparation. Academic scholarship should be above 
the average. Most communities prohibit drinking and the use of 
profanity by both men and women teachers and smoking by women 
teachers. Teaching experience is not a requisite for obtaining a posi- 
tion in a majority of the schools. 

4. The typical teacher teaches in two grades or subject fields and 
should expect to participate in community activities. 

5. An institution should advertise its candidates, and the informa- 
tion should reach superintendents in March or February. Institu- 
tional placement officers should strive for a greater degree of co- 
operation in their efforts to serve schools. 

6. Men are preferred as teachers of science, mathematics, social 
science, and for Grade VIII. Women are preferred as teachers of 
language and English and for the first six elementary grades. 

7. Institutions should raise the standards for admission to pro- 
fessional training. Practice teaching should be done under normal 
teaching conditions. Institutions should keep in touch with their 
graduates and assist them in achieving success as teachers. 

8. These superintendents use regularly the institutional place- 
ment offices, the Michigan Education Association placement bureau, 
and commercial agencies. They would prefer, however, the estab- 
lishment of a central office in the state where records of all unem- 
ployed teachers may be kept available to superintendents. 

9. There is need for better administration of the curriculum in 
order that the teaching combinations may be reduced in number and 
complexity. 

10. Superintendents are in favor of requiring a health examination 
of all teaching candidates. 























SELECTED REFERENCES ON PRESCHOOL AND 
PARENTAL EDUCATION 


FLORENCE L. GOODENOUGH 
University of Minnesota 


This bibliography covers the period from December 1, 1936, to 
December 1, 1937. The plan of selection is the same as that used 
in previous years. 


TECHNICAL AND EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES 


105. ACKERLEY, Lois A., OJEMANN, RALPH H., NEIL, BERNIECE, and GRANT, 


Eva. “A Study of the Transferable Elements in Interviews with Par- 
ents,” Journal of Experimental Education, V (December, 1936), 137-74. 


The first study, ‘“‘A Comparison of Attitude Scales and the Interview Method” 
(by Ackerley), shows that well-standardized attitude scales can be substituted 
for certain parts of the interview with parents without loss of accuracy and with 
a saving of time. The second, ‘Parents’ Practices and Appraisal of Child’s 
Growth” (by Ojemann and Neil), shows that questionnaires filled out by 
parents agree closely with data obtained on a standardized interview when 
only concrete items, such as eating and toilet items, are considered but that 
items dealing with social and emotional development often show divergence 
when the two sources are compared. The third study, “Integration of Be- 
havior Factors and Emotional Control’? (by Ojemann and Grant), is an experi- 
mental investigation of the Luria techniques as a means of detecting basic 
conflicts in parents and disturbances of the parent-child relationship. These 
studies suggest a number of methods that may improve or supplant the inter- 
view in parent education. 


106. AMES, Louise Bates. The Sequential Patterning of Prone Progression in 


the Human Infant. Genetic Psychology Monographs, Vol. XIX, No. 4. 
Worcester, Massachusetts: Clark University Press, 1937. Pp. 409-60. 


Prone progression develops by means of a cephalocaudal sequence, the use of 
the arms preceding that of the legs. 


107. ANDERSON, HAarotp H. Domination and Integration in the Social Behavior 








of Young Children in an Experimental Play Situation. Genetic Psychol- 
ogy Monographs, Vol. XIX, No. 3. Worcester, Massachusetts: Clark 
University Press, 1937. Pp. 341-408. 

An elaborate study of the interactions of Iowa City nursery-school children 
showed them to be less inclined to dominate by force and more ready to play 
co-operatively than were orphanage children of the same age. 
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108. AYER, Mary ELLEN and BERNREUTER, RoBERT G. “‘A Study of the Rela- 
tionship between Discipline and Personality Traits in Little Children,” 
Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, L. (March, 
1937), 165-70. 
A definite relation was found between personality traits of nursery-school chil- 
dren and the methods of discipline used in the home, as reported by parents. 






109. Biatz, W. E. and Associates. Collected Studies on the Dionne Quintu- 
plets. Toronto, Canada: University of Toronto Press, 1937. Pp. 300. 





A series of six studies dealing with the following topics: biological evidence 
of genetic identity, mental growth, social development, development of self- 
discipline, training in routine habits (sleeping, eating, toilet, etc.), and develop- 
ment of spoken language. Many illustrations are included. 


110. CHASE, W. P. “Color Vision in Infants,” Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, XX (March, 1937), 203-22. 


By means of a projection apparatus and colored filters of known wave-lengths, 
an effect of one color moving within the field of another color of equal bright- 
ness was produced. It was found that infants as young as fifteen days responded 
to the moving spot of color by ocular pursuit. 





111. CorFEY, Hupert S., and WELLMAN, BETH L. “The Role of Cultural 
Status in Intelligence Changes of Preschool Children,” Journal of Ex- 
perimental Education, V (December, 1936), 191-202. 

Changes in intelligence quotient after attendance at nursery school are nega- 
tively related to intelligence quotient at entrance but are unrelated to occu- 
pation or education of parents. 


112. CrissEY, ORLO L. Mental Development as Related to Institutional Residence 
and Educational Achievement. University of Iowa Studies in Child Wel- 
fare, Vol. XIII, No. 1. Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1937. Pp. 
82. 


With increasing length of institutional residence, a progressive tendency for 
children to approximate the typical level of their group was noted. Children 
originally scoring above the average of the group in which they were placed 
tended to lose; those below it to gain. 


113. CRUDDEN, C. H. “Reactions of Newborn Infants to Thermal Stimuli 
under Constant Tactual Conditions,”’ Journal of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy, XX (April, 1937), 350-70. 
Nonlocalized (generalized) responses to thermal stimulation were, on the d 
whole, of greater magnitude than localized responses. Both in number and 
magnitude, responses tended to be greater when the stimulus consisted in a 
change from the normal skin temperature (33° to 34°C.) to a higher or a 
lower point than when the change was from a point above or below normal 

back to the neutral value. 
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114. Fates, EvALine. “A Rating-Scale of the Vigorousness of Play Activities 


IIS. 


116. 


117. 


118. 


119. 


120. 


12I. 


of Preschool Children,” Child Development, VIII (March, 1937), 15-46. 
The scale, which is based on direct observation of children’s play activities, is 
given in full, together with directions for use and a statistical evaluation of 
results. 


FALES, Evattne. “A Comparison of the Vigorousness of Play Activities 


of Preschool Boys and Girls,” Child Development, VIII (June, 1937), 
144-58. 
No sex differences were apparent in the group studied. 


GESELL, ARNOLD and Itc, Frances L. Feeding Behavior of Infants. 


Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1937. Pp. 210. 


An account, illustrated by many photographs, of developmental progress in 
feeding from the neonatal period to the age of three years. 


GIESECKE, MINNIE. The Genesis of Hand Preference. Monographs of the 


Society for Research in Child Development, Vol. I, No. 5, Serial No. 5. 
Washington: National Research Council, 1936. Pp. viii+102. 

An intensive study of the development of lateral dominance in seventeen in- 
fants from birth to seventeen months of age. Some degree of differential hand 
preference is shown from birth, but the number of cases of apparent sinistrality 
is greater among infants than among older children. 


HarMON, CATHERINE. “Racial Differences in Reaction Time at the Pre- 


school Level,”’ Child Development, VIII (September, 1937), 279-81. 
Italian children seemed to show a more mature type of reaction, age for age, 
than other groups. The rank order for the six groups studied was as follows: 
Italians, negroes, American whites, Jews, Mexicans, American Indians. 


Hattwick, BERTA Weiss. “The Influence of Nursery School Attend- 


ance upon the Behavior and Personality of the Preschool Child,” 
Journal of Experimental Education, V (December, 1936), 180-90. 
Attendance at a nursery school seems to improve social adjustment, decrease 


behavior indicative of inhibitions, and improve routine habits in preschool 
children. 


HILDRETH, GERTRUDE H. “Color and Picture Choices of Young Children,”’ 


Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, XLIX (Decem- 
ber, 1936), 427-35. 

One hundred and thirty-eight children between the ages of three and six years 
and of superior intelligence were given a series of tests to determine preferences 
for certain colors and pictures. Of the colors used, orange was first choice, 
pink second, and red third. Pictures portraying action and including animals 
were preferred above other types. 


HILpRETH, GERTRUDE H. “Developmental Sequences in Name Writing,” 


Child Development, VII (December, 1936), 291-303. 
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It is stated that the ability of children to write their own names shows steady 
improvement between the ages of three and six years without any formal 
instruction in writing and that exceptional maturity or immaturity in name- 
writing is a significant developmental sign. Typical samples for each age level 
are presented. 


122. KANTROW, RUTH WILDENBERG. Studies in Infant Behavior: IV. An In- 


vestigation of Conditioned Feeding Responses and Concomitant Adaptive 
Behavior in Young Infants. University of lowa Studies in Child Welfare, 
Vol. XIII, No. 3. Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1937. Pp. 64. 
Sixteen infants under four months of age were conditioned to react to the sound 
of a buzzer. Experimental extinction was later introduced. Both in the estab- 
lishment of the conditioned reaction and during its extinction, the infants 
displayed a capacity to utilize significant signals and to discard false leads that 
has generally been thought to be limited to the adaptive behavior of older 
persons. The importance of organic state as a determinant of “conditioning 
readiness” is stressed. 


. Ketster, Mary E. and Uppecrarr, Rutu. ‘A Study of Children’s Re- 


actions to Failure and an Experimental Attempt To Modify Them,” 
Child Development, VIII (September, 1937), 241-48. 

By means of a training period in which children were allowed to experience 
success through persisting effort at a graded series of tasks, marked improve- 
ment in reactions to difficulty was brought about. 


. Levy, Davy M. “Thumb or Fingersucking from the Psychiatric Angle,”’ 


Child Development, VIII (March, 1937), 99-101. 

Concludes that many cases of thumb-sucking are the result of insufficient satis- 
faction of the sucking instinct during infancy. Recommends a return to the 
use of properly sterilized infant pacifiers as a means of satisfying the suckling 
drive. 


. Lewis, SAMUEL J. “The Effect of Thumb and Finger Sucking on the 


Primary Teeth and Dental Arches,” Child Development, VIII (March, 
1937), 93-98. 

A longitudinal study of children in the Merrill-Palmer nursery school shows a 
clear relation between thumb-sucking and certain types of malformation of the 
dental arches. Suggestions for treatment are given. 


126. McCrure, Sue Coox. “The Effect of Varying Verbal Instructions on the 


Motor Responses of Preschool Children,” Child Development, VII 
(December, 1936), 276-90. 

While it is in general true that encouragment is more effective than discourage- 
ment and emphasis on success more effective than emphasis on failure, this 
experiment shows that many other factors are also involved in the successful 
management of children. 


. MarsHALL, Everett L. ‘“‘A Multiple Factor Study of Eighteen Anthropo- 


metric Measurements of Iowa City Boys Aged Nine Days to Six Years,” 
Journal of Experimental Education, V (December, 1936), 212-28. 
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A multiple-factor analysis by the Thurstone method of physical measurements 
of 850 white boys divided into nine age groups. From three to four factors were 
revealed at each age. Of these, the first was tentatively identified as a “fat 
factor,” and the remaining three were not named. 


128. MAst, ExisaBETH T. “Motivating Factors in Child Learning,” Child De- 
velopment, VIII (September, 1937), 273-78. 
A reward following the successful opening of a puzzle box seemed to have a 
greater motivating effect than an unpleasant sound that continued until the 
box had been opened. 





129. MELCHER, RuTH T. “Development within the First Two Years of Infants 
Prematurely Born,’’ Child Development, VIII (March, 1937), 1-14. 
A total of forty-two prematurely born infants were given periodic examinations 
by means of the Biihler-Hetzer scale. While the results showed a temporary 
lag in mental development, most of the infants had caught up to the average 
by the age of five months. 


130. Murpuy, Lois Barctay. Social Behavior and Child Personality. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1937. Pp. vilit+344. 
A detailed account of the responses of young children to manifestations of dis- 
tress by their playmates. 





131. NEWHALL, SIDNEY N. “Identification by Young Children of Differently 
Oriented Visual Forms,”’ Child Development, VIII (March, 1937), 105-11. 
Sixteen children between the ages of three and five years appeared to identify 
geometrical figures about as readily in reversed as in normal orientation. 


132. OLSON, WILLARD C., and KoETZLE, VioLa ScHuBART. “Amount and Rate 

of Talking of Young Children,” Journal of Experimental Education, V 
(December, 1936), 175-79. 
The data indicate that children of nursery-school and kindergarten age have 
an average verbal output of about 16.5 words per minute at a rate of 186 words 
per minute while speaking. A time-sampling method with mechanical aids was 
used. 


133. Peck, LEIGH, and Hopces, AMEtiA B. “A Study of Racial Differences in 
Eidetic Imagery of Preschool Children,” Pedagogical Seminary and 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, LI (September, 1937), 141-61. ‘ 
A total of 208 white children, 50 Mexican children, and 50 negro children, all 
between the ages of three and six years, were tested for eidetic imagery. The 
negro children were found to lead the other two groups both in the percentage 
of children reporting eidetic images and in the richness and the detail of their 
descriptions. For all three groups the percentages of eidetikers were greater at 
ages four and five than at ages three or six years. 


134. PoRTENIER, LILt1AN G. ‘Factors Influencing the Social Adjustment of 
Children of Preschool Age,” Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, LI (September, 1937), 127-39. 
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Single factors in the environment are of relatively small significance in deter- 
mining behavior. It is the total constellation of conditions that counts. 


135. Pratt, Kart C. “The Organization of Behavior in the Newborn Infant,” 
Psychological Review, XLIV (November, 1937), 470-90. 
A discussion of neonatal behavior, in which the gradual progression from gen- 
eralized to specific responses and the factors affecting the degree of generaliza- 
tion are pointed out. 


136. SKEELS, Harotp M. “A Co-operative Orphanage Research,” Journal of 
Educational Research, XXX (February, 1937), 437-44. 
Orphanage children who attended a nursery school for a period of nine months 
showed measurably greater improvement in social maturity than did a control 
group from the same orphanage who received no special training. 


137. SMitH, Enw S. “Teaching the Preschool Child To Reason,” Child De- 
velopment, VIII (June, 1937), 191-93. 
By pointing out relations of cause and effect, teachers and parents can do much 
to help the young child form logical generalizations. 


138. VAN ALSTYNE, DorotHy, and OsBoRNE, Emity. Rhythmic Responses of 
Negro and White Children Two to Six, with a Special Focus on Regulated 
and Free Rhythm Situations. Monographs of the Society for Research 
in Child Development, Vol. II, No. 4, Serial No. 11. Washington: Na- 
tional Research Council, 1937. Pp. iv+64. 

In the ability to keep time to music, negro children exceed white children of the 
as me age, especially on rhythms that are comparatively simple. 

139. WILLIAMS, HAROLD M., McFartanp, Mary L., and LitTLE, MARGUERITE 
F. Development of Language and Vocabulary in Young Children. Uni- 
versity of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, Vol. XIII, No. 2. Iowa City, 
Iowa: University of Iowa, 1937. Pp. 94. 


Part I of this study describes a method for eliciting and scoring the speech of 
young children. Part II describes a method for analyzing and scoring erroneous 
speech sounds. Part III describes a shorter and more objective form of the 
Smith Vocabulary Test, a complete copy of which, together with instructions 
for administration and scoring, is given in Appendix A. Part IV describes a 
method for testing speech sounds, intelligibility and organization by means 
of a controlled experimental setup. A manual of instructions for this test is 
presented in Appendix B. 


NONTECHNICAL Books AND ARTICLES PRIMARILY FOR 
PARENTS, TEACHERS, AND WORKERS IN THE 
FIELD OF PARENT EDUCATION! 
140. ANDERSON, Harotp H. Children in the Family. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., Inc., 1937. Pp. xii+254. 
See also Item 182 (Andrus and Associates) in the list of selected references appear- 
ing in the April, 1937, number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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141 


142. 


143. 


144. 


145. 


146. 


147. 


A guide to the training of children during the preschool years. Helpful for par- 
ents and nursery-school teachers. 

. BEER, EtHet S. “The Day Nursery as a Laboratory,” Journal of Juvenile 
Research, XXI (April, 1937), 83-90. 


A plea for more scientific studies of children in day nurseries. 


CARROLL, ELEANOR GALE CoLes. “Managing Two at Once,” Parents’ 
Magazine, XII (October, 1937), 26-27, 94-96. 
A mother of two children tells how she organizes her day. 


Durston, Harriet. “When Bedtime Means a Battle,” Parents’ Maga- 
zine, XII (January, 1937), 21, 58. 

Discusses a number of possible reasons for a child’s dislike of bedtime, with sug- 
gestions for handling them. 

Fries, MARGARET E. “The Value of a Play Group in a Child-Develop- 
ment Study,” Mental Hygiene, XXI (January, 1937), 106-16. 

Describes the use of an organized play group for young children as a means for 
securing direct observations of child behavior that will serve as a basis for 
treatment and for advice to parents. 

ORGEL, SAMUEL Z. “Bringing Up Children: Their Healthy Emotional 
and Volitional Development,” Mental Hygiene, XXI (July, 1937), 436- 
Ce 
The development of a feeling of security through assurance of family affection 
during the preschool years is essential for healthy adjustment then and later. 

SHEARSTON, ALICE D. “If a Child Is Jealous,” Parents’ Magazine, XII 
(December, 1937), 21, 82. 

Twelve possible reasons for jealousy in young children. 

Von Berce, Epna E. “Apartment-House Preschools—The Swedish 
Way,” Childhood Education, XIV (September, 1937), 14-16. 

A brief account of the nursery schools established in low-rate apartment houses 
by the Better Housing Society of Sweden. 

. WEXBERG, Erwin, and FritscH, Henry E. Our Children in a Changing 

World. New York: Macmillan Co., 1937. Pp. xii+232. 


A book for parents and teachers which stresses the need to allow the child to 
develop courage, initiative, and a feeling of social responsibility. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Evaluating the superintendency.—The problems of educational leadership are 
constantly under discussion. Recent months have seen the publication of a 
number of books in the field of supervision. Some of these are excellent con- 
tributions, but of others it may be said, “‘Just another book on supervision.” 
All these publications undoubtedly are designed to voice the theories and the 
findings of the authors in attempts to compose the constantly arising differences 
of opinion concerning the functions of the supervisor in the present educational 
program and the much-discussed relations between classroom teachers and ad- 
ministrative officers. The Beginning Superintendent,‘ in a compass of about six 
hundred pages divided into twenty chapters, attempts, with success, to cover 
the range of problems to be found in the fields of educational administration and 
the educational leadership provided through the supervision of instruction. 

Readers should not assume, from the title of the book, that it was written 
for beginning superintendents only. The veteran in the field of supervision will 
find the discussions worthy of careful reading. There are helpful suggestions for 
any serious school administrator who, in order to determine his efficiency, has 
formed the habit of checking his own work. 

The feature that will first appeal to the reader of this book is its logical 
organization. Certain chapters deal with the administrative functions of the 
superintendent. Other chapters discuss the specific problems to be found in 
supervision for the improvement of classroom work. The first chapter, “‘Educa- 
tion ina Democracy,” lays the foundation for a consideration of the philosophy 
of educational leadership on a co-operative basis. The newer conception of the 
democratic ideals in education has been defined. For the guidance of persons 
responsible for curriculum-planning, there is an interpretation of the demands 
for an educational program designed to provide training for the appreciation 
of moral and civic responsibilities as a basis for citizenship. Students and prac- 
titioners in the field of administration will read with interest the chapters dealing 
with such timely subjects in public-school administration as “Efficient Office 
Management,” “The School Board,” ‘‘Financial Problems,” ‘The School 


* Frederick Elmer Bolton, Thomas Raymond Cole, and John Hunnicut Jessup, 
The Beginning Superintendent. New York: Macmillan Co., 1937. Pp. xxxiv+614. 
$4.00. 
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Plant,”’ and “Keeping the Public Informed.’’ Several chapters deal with super- 
visory functions. The field covered begins with the selection of teachers and the 
types of in-service training required to maintain and to improve the personnel 
and is extended to include discussions on guidance, child accounting, and the 
general principles controlling the grading and the promotion of pupils. The 
chapters on the use of textbooks and on the organization and use of school 
libraries are rich in constructive suggestions. 

A feature worthy of note, one that is frequently overlooked, is the documen- 
tation. Bibliographies and references are complete and accurate. The authors 
have had the courage to go beyond the deadline of the five-year copyright limit 
which is one of the recent educational idiosyncrasies. Many references from 
educational periodical literature have been listed, a field thus being made 
available which is rich in original case reports from the pens of successful educa- 
tional practitioners. 

The Beginning Superintendent will be read with interest and profit by all 
students of educational leadership. Members of school boards will find in it 
standards for the development of educational policies. Classroom teachers will 
read it to gain an improved conception of the functions and the problems of 
supervision as they relate to the modern school. 

The format of the book is attractive. It is to be regretted that the publishers 
were unable to set a lower price for the book and thus make ownership possible 


for a wider field of readers. 
WILi1AM J. HAMILTON 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 


Oak Park, ILLINOIS 


Educative experiences outside the traditional curriculum in the elementary 
school.—In progressive schools, both at the elementary and the secondary level, 
pupils have always engaged in many kinds of experiences which were different 
and apart from the traditional curriculum. The line of demarcation between 
the curriculum and the extra-curriculum has not been so patent in the elemen- 
tary school as in the higher school. Most of the literature on the extra-curric- 
ulum, for this reason, has been concerned with the high school. 

In recent years, however, this aspect of the life of the lower schools has been 
given more of the consideration which it deserves by school leaders desirous of 
recognizing the true educational worth of any and every type of pupil experi- 
ence. The latest attempt in that direction is an extensive description" of prac- 
tices as they were found in forty elementary schools in thirty-one cities in 
thirteen eastern, middle western, and western states. 

Three unusually elaborate questionnaires were sent to each of the co- 
operating schools, including a twenty-four—page form to the principal, a second 
form of eleven pages to each teacher, and a third form of three pages to the 


«Henry J. Otto and Shirley A. Hamrin, Co-curricular Activities in Elementary 
Schools. New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., Inc., 1937. Pp. xiv-+442. $2.75. 
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sponsor of each organization. From the answers on these forms were taken 
nearly all the practices which are described as well as the large amount of 
illustrative material—the elements of which the book is chiefly comprised. 

The scope of activities included is somewhat broader than that of the usual 
treatment, the term ‘“‘co-curricular activities’ being defined as “those school- 
sponsored child activities which require administrative provision and organiza- 
tional involvements somewhat different from the more typical classroom ac- 
tivities” (p. 9). Two of the thirteen chapters, in keeping with this definition, 
deal with “Trips and Excursions” and “Pupil Participation in Messenger, 
Building Control, and Safety Services,”’ while parts of other chapters are con- 
cerned with such subtopics as “Individual Music Lessons,” ‘Supervision of 
Play Periods,” and ‘Pupil Responsibility for Routine Activities within the 
Classroom.” 

Nine of the remaining chapters are devoted to activities more customarily 
associated with the extra-curriculum, such as assemblies, publications, social 
and music activities, clubs, athletics, participation in classroom management, 
councils, and extra-school organizations. The first and the last chapters are 
largely of a theoretical nature. An appendix reproduces the three questionnaires 
used to collect the data. 

The book is full of useful suggestions to principals and teachers who recognize 
the value of vigorous participation on the part of children in social activities and 
services which they consider important. Educators who are skeptical of the 
significance of such participation may have their eyes opened. College teachers 
of classes in extra-curriculum activities and in elementary education will find 


this volume well worth their consideration. 
Pau W. TERRY 
UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 


A new and long-range approach to curriculum-making.—Part XIII of the 
Report of the Commission on the Social Studies of the American Historical 
Association is offered to teachers, administrators, and curriculum-makers as a 
new theory in, and a new approach to, curriculum-making in the social studies.* 

The distinct contribution of this volume is the “social-process” approach as 
distinguished from “‘courses in specialized disciplines,’’ fusion social-science 
courses, “courses in problems of the day,” “institutional”? approaches, and 
others. Their approach is set forth by the authors as “‘a needed next step” in cur- 
riculum-building and in the organization of instruction. 

The authors consider the aim and the task of the social studies in the schools 
to be threefold: “‘to aid the youth to the fullest practicable understanding of our 
social order; to a meaningful realization of the ways in which the individual, 


1 Leon C. Marshall and Rachel Marshall Goetz, Curriculum-making in the Social 
Studies: A Social Process Approach. Report of the Commission on the Social Studies 
of the American Historical Association, Part XIII. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1936. Pp. xviiit252. $1.75. 
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both pupil and adult, may participate effectively in that order; and to motiva- 
tion for effective participation” (p. 2). The authors claim that the good features 
of each of the previous and current approaches “‘may be fitted”’ into this “larger 
synthesis.” 

Of the eleven chapters in the book, the first deals with the “‘social-process”’ 
approach and with the ‘fundamental social processes” of society and civiliza- 
tion. These processes (admittedly opportunistic in classification) are listed as 
follows: (a) “The Process of Adjustment with the External Physical World,” 
(b) ‘The Process of Biological Continuance and Conservation,” (c) ‘“The Proc- 
ess of Guiding Human Motivation and Aspiration,” (d) ‘The Process of De- 
veloping and Operating the Agencies of Social Organization,”’ (e) ““The Process 
of Securing and Directing Cultural Continuance and Cultural Change,” and 
(f) “The Process of Personality Molding.” 

The advantages of this approach are said to be: (1) that it is ‘‘an aid to the 
development of meaning,” (2) that it utilizes the “experiential background,” 
(3) that it provides ‘‘a needed overview,”’ (4) that it provides “‘standards for 
curriculum-making,” and (5) that it forms a dependable basis for social en- 
gineering. 

The “Underlying Features of the Human Scene’”’ (chapter ii), as a basis for 
the ‘‘social-process” treatment, are given as (1) biological powers and capacities 
(conditioning social structure), (2) human living as group living, and (3) 
physical environment (conditioning socio-cultural living). 

The remaining chapters of the volume deal successively with the social 
processes enumerated above. 

Samples of basic generalizations as implications for the rule of instruction 
in the social studies are: (1) Men came to live in groups, partly at least, because 
groups have survival value flowing from the advantages of mass action and from 
the advantages of specialization. (2) As all hope for future improvement of 
society lies in cultural change, the oncoming generations must learn to control 
cultural change. (3) A social-studies curriculum which does not deal construc- 
tively with the fact that culture has conferred on man powers to control nature 
“‘bungles its obligation to prepare youth for effective participation in an evolving 
culture’’ (p. 65). (4) The task of the social studies is not only to describe man’s 
“tremendous ability to reach a flexible adjustment with the physical world’ 
but also ‘to point out how lamentably short of his opportunities have been 
man’s achievements, how portentous a future impends, and how essential it is 
to exercise control of development of culture”’ (p. 84). 

' There is nothing new in these and other such generalizations and “‘principles” 
of social living, but they serve to indicate, to a limited degree, the frame of 
reference into which the “social-process’”’ approach and methods are to be fitted. 
The chief difficulty here, however, as in many other “foundations” for curric- 
ulum-making is that no concrete materials are offered—no units of learning, no 
detailed content and organization—to show exactly how this “‘social-process”’ 
method is to be clothed with flesh and blood in the classroom and in the daily 
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process of teaching and learning. Consequently the book is not one from which 
the average teacher in service will derive great benefit. 

Moreover, to state, as the authors do, that school administrators will know 
how to adapt this ‘‘social-process’’ scheme to the classroom situation is merely 
(as all of us who have had part in the construction and supervision of curric- 
ulum-revision programs well know) to beg the question. The average school 
administrator, teacher, and situation at present will not and cannot provide the 
background and appropriate details of organization, content, and procedure to 
accomplish such an adaptation. Expert guidance and down-to-earth co-opera- 
tion from the theorists and the curriculum experts are essential, with main 
emphasis on down-to-earth co-operation. 

Other weaknesses of the volume are evident from its very first pages. Among 
these is the fact that the title of the book is a misnomer. It is not a treatise on 
‘“‘curriculum-making in the social studies’’ but merely a theory for, and an ap- 
proach to, curriculum-making. Again, parts of the volume with their sugges- 
tions are simple enough for comprehension by, and adaptation to, the average 
junior or senior high school pupil while other parts are a real challenge to the 
ability and the versatility of the most advanced teachers in the schools. To 
assume that what has been worked out in the best experimental schools can 
with equal ingenuity be adapted and worked out in the vast majority of the 
schools of the country at present, particularly those most in need of curriculum 
revision, is to assume entirely too much. In other words, the book includes too 
much theory and not enough practical suggestions for an effective curriculum- 
revision program. 

In spite of these weaknesses, Curriculum-making in the Social Studies is a 
timely volume. In the “social-process” approach the authors challenge educa- 
tional philosophers, psychologists, curriculum experts, and progressive teachers 
and administrators everywhere to reconsider the bases on which they are de- 
veloping curriculum programs and in some manner to realize more fundamental- 
ly the importance of the great social processes as organizing centers around which 
a practical and functional curriculum for a democratic social order may be 
built. Evidence of the influence of this volume is being seen already in such 
programs as the new scope and sequence setup in the curriculum-revision 
program of the state of Virginia. 


R. E. SWINDLER 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Historical overview of experimentation in reading—The reviewer has ex- 
amined with a great deal of interest a recent publication in the field of reading.t 
The publication opens with the presentation of photographs of outstanding re- 


«Earl A. Taylor, Controlled Reading: A Correlation of Diagnostic, Teaching and 
Corrective Techniques. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. xxviii+368. 
$3.50. 
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search workers in the field together with a selected bibliography of the con- 
tributions of each worker. 

This unique introduction is followed by a historical sketch of objective 
methods of recording eye-movements. Pictures and diagrams of eye-movement 
cameras from the earliest to the latest models are inserted at appropriate points 
in the discussion. Descriptions and illustrations of reading graphs made by 
these cameras are also presented. The importance of the reading graph may be 
stated in the words of the author: 

The reading graph not only makes possible the study of binocular co-ordination, but 
also indicates the number of fixations and regressions, and the reading time. From these 
data it is possible to compute the reading speed, the span of recognition—which is the 
most important factor in rapid reading, and the reaction time—that is, the time re- 
quired to fixate and perceive and comprehend the meaning of the printed symbol 
[p. 125]. 


A table of eye-movement norms and averages is given in terms of fixations, 
regressions, and number of words read per minute for Grades I-VII and for high 
school and college. The table of norms is supplemented by binocular reading 
graphs that show the change in the eye habits of the average pupil as he ad- 
vances academically. 

The metronoscope or triple-shuttered tachistoscope, an instrument devised 
to present reading material in such a manner as to control the reader’s eyes in 
rhythmical left-to-right movements and to condition accurately all return 
sweeps, is described in Part III. The material in each opening of the instrument 
is obscured as soon as it has been read. Thus regressive movements are dis- 
couraged. 

The results of experimental studies relating to controlled reading are pre- 
sented in Part IV. The factors investigated include physiological defects and 
eye discomfort among school children, visual inefficiencies as related to failure 
in mathematics, behavior of the eyes when reading from the metronoscope, 
diagnosis and correction of reading deficiencies in high school, duction and 
fusional training in reading, and prism reading with the metronoscope. The 
discussion ends with a well-organized chapter of trends and conclusions. 

On the whole the book is well organized. Its wealth of illustrations and a 
carefully selected bibliography should make it an excellent reference book for 
teachers and research workers in education and psychology. Another feature 
worthy of mention is the introduction of the binocular reading graph. Hitherto 
most of the experiments on eye-movements have included graphs of one eye 
only, on the assumption that both eyes move in the same manner. Experiments 
presented in this book show that this assumption is not necessarily correct. The 
binocular graphs indicate certain fusional conflicts which may result in inac- 
curate perception and, in turn, influence reading ability. 

W. H. Gray 
Kansas STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
EmPoRIA, KANSAS 
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Life and color in supplementary readers.—To the writing of supplementary 
reading materials for little children there seems to be no end. This is as it 
should be. Only through the preparation of new materials can the results of 
our better understanding of needs and the means for meeting them be incor- 
porated in suitable books for the benefit of boys and girls. To this end a trio 
of competent authors have pooled their gifts and efforts in producing three 
useful and attractive volumes.* 

These colorful volumes are gauged at primer, first-grade, and second-grade 
levels. The pupil passes progressively from a meeting of Nick and Dick through 
‘Fun with” these interesting lads to ““The Story Book”’ designed for them. 

Care in the mechanical makeup of the books and in the nature and the 
extent of the vocabularies reflects the interests of the senior author. Lest it be 
assumed that the mechanics are dominant, we hasten to assure the interested 
reader that the literary sensitivity of a Franklin T. Baker has played a part in 
the selection of the materials. Not a few of the materials carry the approving 
stamp of previous copyrights, which are duly acknowledged. 

In working through these interesting little volumes, one gets the impression 
that they have passed the censorship of the classroom teacher who must daily 
do something for, to, or about some thirty to forty children. Perhaps this char- 
acteristic is the best part of the contribution, but one should not overlook the 
illustrations. Those of the first two volumes are particularly intriguing. 

The interests of Nick and Dick are well sustained throughout the series. 
After following the boys through three volumes, one can hardly escape a certain 
curiosity concerning the dominance of the fortunes of these two young members 
of the sterner sex. Is this dominance, by chance, a subtle social backfire against 
feminine ascendancy? 

The reviewer can only say that the stories are worthy and doubtless will 
catch and hold the interest of little girls as well as that of little boys. Should 
the authors suffer a deluge of criticisms from the neglected girls, let them write 


a trio of equal merit about Shirley and Sally. 
CLYDE B. Moore 


CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 


Simple stories based on children’s interests —Children and teachers who have 
enjoyed the first Picture Scripts will be glad to know about five new books.? 


t Arthur I. Gates, Franklin T. Baker, and Celeste Comegys Peardon, The Good- 
Companion Books: Nick and Dick, pp. vit-138, $0.56; Fun with Nick and Dick, pp. 
viii+168, $0.64; The Story Book of Nick and Dick, pp. x+246, $0.80. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1936 and 1937. 7 

2 Picture Scripts. (2) How To Make Marionettes for Fun at Home, Plays at Schools 
and Clubs, and Professional Performances by Edith Flack Ackley, pp. 24; (b) Matilda, 
the Old-fashioned Hen by Elizabeth Matson, pp. 48; (c) Airplanes: The Work They Do 
and How They Do It, pp. 24; (d) Along the Busy River by Katharine Keelor; (e) The 
Picnic by James S. Tippett, pp. 48. New York: Grosset & Dunlap, Inc., 1936. 
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All are as attractively illustrated and printed as were the first, and all are as 
worth while in content. . 

Many children who are old enough, and some adults, like to make mario- 
nettes. One of the new Picture Scripts tells just how to doit. There are chapters 
on ‘What To Do with Marionettes,’’ making marionettes, “Backgrounds and 
Stage Properties,” “Arranging a Program,” and “Suggestions for a Play.” 
Everything is told in such simple language and with so many illustrations that 
any child who is old enough to make a marionette can read the directions for 
doing it. 

The younger children will enjoy the lively, funny story of a setting hen, a 
proud rooster, and their twelve downy chicks, and, incidentally, they will learn 
how long it takes to hatch chicks, what an incubator is, and what great patience 
the mother hen possesses. 

Boys, young and old, are constantly asking for books about airplanes. The 
new Picture Script on this subject is easy to read from Grade III on, and younger 
children will like to hear the story and study the pictures. Exactly the kind of 
authentic material that is needed is provided in the pictures and discussions of 
a cross-section of an airplane, boarding the plane, the cockpit, how the mechan- 
ics help, refueling the plane, etc. 

Boats and bridges are equally as interesting as airplanes to present-day, 
motor-minded children. From kindergarten on these new stories in rhyme about 
the river, with its boats and bridges, will appeal to the love of rhythm as well 
as to the desire for information. 

“Good things to eat! A place to run and play! Fun in the creek! A ride in 
a wagon and in the doctor’s car! A picnic! We are going on a picnic.” Lily Bell, 
who goes on the picnic, lives in the Land of Cotton. The youngest readers and 
listeners will be as excited as Lily Bell over the adventures of this lively little 
girl and her family which are told in a new Picture Script. At the same time 
they will see an interesting picture of one phase of life in the South. 


ADA R. POLKINGHORNE 


Mastering arithmetic——Continuing effort to improve the learning of arith- 
metic is to be noted, not only in the number of experimental investigations which 
are constantly being reported, but also in the many textbooks in arithmetic 
which have appeared during the past few years. The modern arithmetic text- 
book reveals certain well-defined trends: (1) simplification and elimination of 
content; (2) change in grade placement of topics, the skills and the processes 
being moved upward in the grades rather than downward; (3) the spreading of 
topics, such as fractions, over several grades instead of massing them in one 
grade, a cyclical arrangement characterizing the treatment; (4) concrete prob- 
lems, which are not only lifelike and adapted to the child’s level but are also 
organized around units or centers of interest instead of being of an isolated sort; 
(s) the placing of emphasis on an understanding of number rather than on mere 
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number manipulation, graphic, pictorial, and other kinds of aids being utilized 
to effect a grasp of number relationships; (6) the encouraging of children to per- 
form many varied activities in addition to the traditional task of calculating 
with paper and pencil; (7) the inclusion of scientifically constructed drills and 
reviews, often of a self-testing type; and (8) diagnostic and remedial features, 
as well as other evidences of recognition of individual differences in the capacity 
and the learning progress of pupils. 

A set of books? has been published which appears to reflect in a commendable 
manner these trends in the construction of textbooks in arithmetic. The title 
of the set, ““Master Key,” refers to certain “keys” that a child needs in order 
to deal effectively with numbers, for example, (1) lists of abstract number rela- 
tionships, such as the basic number facts in the four fundamental processes, 
which are thought to be indispensable to effective work in mathematics; (2) 
model concrete problems for which correct solutions are presented; and (3) cer- 
tain rules or principles which have general application in forestalling difficulties 
that pupils might otherwise encounter. 

Serious effort seems to have been exerted by the authors to facilitate the 
understanding and the learning of arithmetic. Drill is given only after attention 
has been devoted to understanding. Problems are ordinarily introduced on a 
child level before progress toward adult situations is attempted. New subject 
matter is introduced gradually and is retaught frequently. Difficult parts of 
processes are presented in later grades. The vocabulary for Grades III and IV 
has been checked with the Thorndike list. Long division precedes short divi- 
sion. Tables of squares are introduced before square root, the long method of 
square root being given only as honor work for the more capable pupils. 

A comprehensive testing program has been provided. At intervals through- 
out the books appear ‘‘constant tests’ in the four fundamental processes, 
standardized experimentally so that they are of equal value and may therefore 
serve as guides to the amount of improvement achieved by a pupil over a period 
of time. ‘‘Gateway tests’’ constitute a second type of measurement. These are 
cumulative in nature and are to be found at the end of each unit of work, the 
caption given to them apparently implying that proficiency in such a test insures 
that a pupil has passed through the “‘gate’’ from one unit to the next. In addi- 
tion to these tests, there are diagnostic reviews, including test, study, and prac- 
tice exercises arranged in increasing difficulty. At the end of each book is given 
a unique table or set of norms for the “‘constant tests,”’ which is organized into 
Divisions A, B, C, and D. Ifa pupil’s score falls in the ‘‘A’’ quadrant, he is ac- 
curate and fast; if in the ‘‘B”’ section, accurate but slow; if in the “‘C’”’ quadrant, 
fast but inaccurate; and if in the ‘‘D’”’ quadrant, both slow and inaccurate. 


1 Frank L. Clapp, assisted by Harriet Sleeper, Joy Mahachek, and Lillian Lamb 
Ralya, The Master Key Arithmetic: Grade III, pp. xii+-242, $0.64; Grade IV, pp. 
x+260, $0.64; Grade V, pp. viii+246, $0.68; Grade VI, pp. viii+246, $0.68; Grade 
VII, pp. viii+278, $0.68; Grade VIII, pp. viii++-278, $0.68. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1937. 
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Numbers from 1 to 100 appear in the table. These numbers, in the opinion of 
the reviewer, are likely to be confusing. The scores 50 and 51, for example, are 
numerically close together, and yet in the table a score of 50 means that fifteen 
problems are solved correctly in one minute of time, whereas 51 is interpreted 
to mean that sixteen problems are solved correctly in ten minutes of time. 
There is a vast difference represented by these abilities, which on the one hand 
is apparent in the fact that the scores lie in different quadrants, ‘“‘C’’ and “‘B,”’ 
but which on the other hand is not evident in the size of the two scores, 50 and 
Si. 
These textbooks are published in both a three-book and a six-book edition. 
The work has been carefully edited, although an occasional error has been per- 
mitted to creep in. For example, in the six-book set pupils are at times referred 
to pages or captions for parts that appear only in the three-book edition. 
However, throughout the volumes there is constant evidence of the extreme 
thoroughness which has always characterized the work of the senior author. 
In the reviewer’s opinion, this set of textbooks is a worthy addition to the large 
number of books which are at present available to the teacher of arithmetic. 


HERBERT T. OLANDER 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
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ScuuTTE, T. H. Teaching the Social Studies on the Secondary School Level. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938. Pp. xiv+583. $3.25. 
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VANCE, CATHERINE S. The Girl Reserve Movement of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association: An Analysis of the Educational Principles and Procedures 
Used throughout Its History. Teachers College Contributions to Education, 
No. 730. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1937. Pp. x+ 
184. $1.85. 

WEBER, SAMUEL E. Cooperative Administration and Supervision of the Teaching 
Personnel. New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1937. Pp. 384. 

WEstT, JoE Younc. A Technique for Appraising Certain Observable Behavicr of 
Children in Science in Elementary Schools. Teachers College Contributions to 
Education, No. 728. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1937. Pp. viii+118. $1.60. 


BOOKS PRIMARILY FOR ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


Books for Home Reading and for High Schools: Graded and Classified. Prepared 
for the National Council of Teachers of English by its Committee on Recrea- 
tional Reading. Stella S. Center and Max J. Herzberg, Co-chairmen. Chi- 
cago: National Council of Teachers of English (211 West Sixty-eighth 
Street), 1937. Pp. 118. $0.20. 

Bowman, Eart C., and Boston, PAuLF. Living Safely. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1938. Pp. 178. $0.52. 

Boyer, Puitrp A., CHEYNEY, W. WALKER, and WHITE, Hotman. The Progress 
Arithmetics, Book E, pp. 190, $0.48; Teacher’s Manual To Accompany “The 
Progress Arithmetics,” pp. 24. New York: Macmillan Co., 1938. 

BuswELL, Guy T., BROWNELL, WitL1AM A., and Joun, LENoRE. Daily-Life 
Arithmetics: Book I, pp. x-+574, $1.00; Teachers’ Manual, pp. xii+212, 
$0.60. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1938. 

Cowan, ANNE Louise. Consumer Mathematics: A Guidance Course in Com- 
mercial Relations. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: Stackpole Sons, 1938. Pp. 
xiv+324. $1.64. 

Dance, E. H. The World before Britain. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1937. Pp. xiit+244. $1.20. 

Discovering History: Book I, Founders of Cities by A. Wedgwood and C. S. S. 
Higham, pp. 126, $0.70; Book III, Men Who Made Britain by M. M. B. 
Higham and C. S. S. Higham, pp. 192, $0.90. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1937. 

FowLkes, Joun Guy; Jackson, Lora Z.; and JAckson, ArNotD S. The 
Healthy Life Series: Making Life Healthful, pp. viiit-400, $0.72; Success 
through Health, pp. viiit352, $0.72. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 
1938. 

Geography for Today: Book I, At Home and Abroad, pp. xii+244, $1.36; Book 
II, The Southern Continents, pp. xii-+404, $2.00. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1937. 
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GRUENBERG, BENJAMIN C., and UNZICKER, SAMUEL P. Science in Our Lives. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1938. Pp. xiv-+750. 
$1.76. 

McCivrgE, C. H., and YArBroucH, W. H. The United States of America. Chi- 
cago: Laidlaw Bros., 1937. Pp. 672. $1.68. 

McConatHy, OSBOURNE; MIESSNER, W. Otto; BircE, EDWARD BAILEY; and 
Bray, MABEL E. What the Teacher Should Know To Introduce the One-Book 
Course or Two-Book Course of “The Music Hour Series.” New York: Silver 
Burdett Co., 1938. Pp. iv+44. $0.32. 

MADDEN, MARGARET, and SALTER, IMOGENE. Getting Ready To Read. Mother 
Hubbard’s Seatwork Cupboard, Reading Shelf A. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: 
E. M. Hale & Co., 1938. Pp. 96. 

STRANG, RutH; BurKs, BARBARA STODDARD; and Puts, HELEN Searcy. Fact 
and Story Series: Seven Days at Sea, pp. vili-++118; Here and There and Home, 
pp. vit+120. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938. 
$1.00 each. 

The Unit-Activity Reading Series. ‘‘At Home and Away”: Unit 2 (Supplemen- 
tary Pamphlet No. 0-2-2), Carl’s Home; Unit 3 (Supplementary Pamphlet No. 
0-3-3), From Farm and Garden; Unit 5 (Supplementary Pamphlet No. o-5-1) 
Goldfish and Birds and (Supplementary Pamphlet No. 0-5-2) Tom’s Dog and 
Cat, by Nila B. Smith. “In City and Country”: Unit 1 (Supplementary 
Pamphlet No. 1-1-1), All Kinds of Cars by Nila B. Smith; Unit 3 (Supple- 
mentary Pamphlet No. 1-3-1), The Fireman by Nila B. Smith and Elizabeth 
H. Bennett; Unit 4 (Supplementary Pamphlet No. 1-4-4), King Lion by Nila 
B. Smith and Elizabeth H. Bennett; Unit 6 (Supplementary Pamphlet No. 
1-6-3), Peanuts and Popcorn by Nila B. Smith. New York: Silver Burdett 
Co., 1938. Pp. 16 each. $0.12 each. 

WEBSTER, HANSON Hart, and POLKINGHORNE, ADA R. What the World Eats. 
The Social Studies Series. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1938. Pp. 
iv+380. $0.92. 

WELLOons, BLANCHE; MCTURNAN, LAWRENCE; AND SMITH, HENRY L. A Junior 
Anthology: Book I, pp. 512, $1.48; Book II, pp. 544, $1.56; Book III, pp. 
576, $1.64. Chicago: Laidlaw Bros., Inc., 1938. 

WinstepT, R. O. Right Thinking and Right Living. The New Method English 

Library, VI. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1937. Pp. 92. $0.45. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
AND OTHER MATERIAL IN PAMPHLET FORM 
The Contribution of Progressive Education. Proceedings of the Third Conference 
on Education and the Exceptional Child under the Auspices of Child Re- 
search Clinic of the Woods Schools at Langhorne, Pennsylvania, May 11, 
1937. Langhorne, Pennsylvania: Child Research Clinic of the Woods 
Schools, 1937. Pp. 56. 
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De Busk Memorial Essays. Edited by Henry Davidson Sheldon. Eugene, Ore- 
gon: University of Oregon. Pp. 68. 

FERRELL, Doctor THomAS. Relation between Current Expenditures and Certain 
Measures of Educational Efficiency in Kentucky County and Graded School 
Systems. George Peabody College Contribution to Education No. 216. 
Nashville, Tennessee: George Peabody College for Teachers, 1937. Pp. xiv-+ 
114. $1.50. 

Gates, ARTHUR I., and RussELL, Davip H. Diagnostic and Remedial Spelling 
Manual: A Handbook for Teachers. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1937. Pp. iv+44. $0.60. 

GIBBONS, CHARLES E., assisted by BARBARA STOKES. Child Labor in the Tiff 
Mines. Publication No. 373. New York: National Child Labor Committee 
(419 Fourth Avenue), 1938. Pp. 32. $0.25. 

Hotmes, Henry W. Shall Teachers Be Scholars? Occasional Pamphlets of the 
Graduate School of Education, Harvard University, No. 1. Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts: Graduate School of Education, Harvard University, 1937. Pp. 
28. $0.25. 

Library Manual for Virginia Public Schools. Bulletin of the State Board of 
Education, Vol. XX, No. 2. Richmond, Virginia: State Board of Education, 
1937. Pp. 180. 

Mort, PAut R., SPENCE, RALPH B., ARNSPIGER, V. C., and Eaps, Laura K. 
Tests of the Socially Competent Person. New York: Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1937. 

New Developments in Secondary Education. Secondary Education in Virginia, 
No. 25. University of Virginia Record Extension Series, Vol. XXII, No. 2. 
Charlottesville, Virginia: University of Virginia, 1937. Pp. 78. $0.15. 

Problems in Teaching-training, Vol. XII. Proceedings of the 1937 Spring Con- 
ference of the Eastern-States Association of Professional Schools for Teach- 
ers. Compiled and edited by Lawrence H. van den Berg. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1937. Pp. xviii+360. $1.50. 

Proceedings of the Fourteenth Annual Educational Conference and the Third Annual 
Meeting of the Kentucky Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Bul- 
letin of the Bureau of School Service, Vol. X, No. 2. Lexington, Kentucky: 
College of Education, University of Kentucky, 1937. Pp. 108. 

Program for the Improvement of Instruction. Materials of Instruction: Man- 
ual and Buying Guide: No. 1, ‘‘Problems Related to Equipment and Ma- 
terials,’ pp. vit+-168-+24 (mimeographed). ‘“‘Annotated Bibliography of Pro- 
fessional Magazines”’ prepared by Gallup City School and McKinley County 
Teachers, pp. vi+30 (mimeographed). ‘‘Handwriting Instruction” prepared 
with the assistance of Mary Jones Murphy, pp. 54 (mimeographed). Al- 
buquerque, New Mexico: State Curriculum Laboratory, University of New 
Mexico, 1937. 

Readjustments Required for Recovery. Public Affairs Pamphlets No. 11. Wash- 
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ington: Public Affairs Committee (National Press Building), 1937. Pp. 32. 
$0.10. 

Recent issues of the Office of Education: 

Bulletin No. 9, 1937—College Salaries, 1936 by Walter J. Greenleaf. Pp. vi-+- 
34. 

Report and Recommendations of the Joint Committee on Maladjustment and 
Delinquency. Part V of the Report of the Joint Committee on Maladjustment 
and Delinquency. Final Report of the Committee to the Board of Education 
and the Board of Superintendents of the City of New York. New York: 
Board of Education, 1938. Pp. 128. 

Term Paper Bibliographical Cards: Book References and Periodical References. 
Teachers College Library. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1937. $0.30 each. 

Thirty-second Annual Report of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. New York: Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing, 1937. Pp. 202. 

Uicu, RoBEert. On the Reform of Educational Research. Occasional Pamphlets 
of the Graduate School of Education, Harvard University, No. 2. Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts: Graduate School of Education, Harvard University, 
1937. Pp. 26. $0.25. 

WILLm™aNn, José Craupio. La Educacién del pueblo: Prologo de la memoria de la 
direccién de ensefanza primaria y normal correspondiente al ano 1937. Monte- 
video, Uruguay: Consejo nacional de ensefianza primaria y normal, 1937. 
Pp. 170. 


Woops, Mary Tension. Juvenile Delinquency: With Special Reference to Insti- 
tutional Treatment. Australian Council for Educational Research Series, No. 
50. Melbourne, Australia: Melbourne University Press, 1937. Pp. 80. 
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